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South Dakota National Guard, 


228, 388 and A455 


N. R. A. Spring Individual Pistol 
Championship (18 entries): 
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There’s an old saying that ‘The 


proof of the pudding is in the eat- ist—-F. A. Duffner, Watertown, 
ing.” It’s every bit as true that the 8. D., 286 x 300, Peters 


proof of ammunition is in the wins it | 2nd—M. J. Blackwell, Cleveland. 
Ohio, 283 x 300, Peters 


makes, and, when SIX N. R. A. 45 Auto. 


“he j IMS 2 , ry — N. R. A. Spring Revolver Champion- 

Championships are won with three pe A ant ea 

different calibers of Peters Ammuni- ist—Chas. Askins, Jr., Strauss 
N. M., 286 x 300, Peters 38's. 

? z 2nd—F,. A. Duffner, Watertown, S. D., 285 x 

tion is proved beyond question. 300, Peters 38's. 

3rd—M. J. Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio, 284 x 
300, Peters .3S's. 


tion, the superiority of this ammuni- 


The following wins tell their own 


4th—-H. von Knorr, Brookline, Mass., 284 x 
story: 300, Peters .38’s. 
N. R. A. Individual Police Championship Tyro Slow Fire Pistol Match (69 entries): 
Ce eemanSs 1st——-Hans von Knorr, Brookline, Mass., 392 
Ist—Michael J. Blackwell. Cleveland, Ohio, x 400, Peters .38 S. & W. 
295 x 300, Peters .38 Special. Sth—lIlarry Layher, Jackson, Mich., 387 x 
2nd—Chas. Askins, Jr., Strauss, N. M., 292 x 400, Peters 38 8S. & W. 
300, Peters .38 Special. 
3rd—F. A. Duffner, Watertown, S. D., 292 x N. R. A. Free Pistol Match 
P 300, Peters .38 Special. 1st Il. von Knorr, Brookline, Mass., 549 x 
4th—H. von Knorr, Brookline, Mass., 289 x 600, Peters. 
300, Peters .38 Special. »nd—William Cook, Washington, D. C., 514 


- x 600, Peters Tackhole. 
N. R. A. Rapid-fire Pistol Match (21 entries): 


ist—F. A. Duffner, Watertown, S. D., 394 x 


400, Peters 5 Auto THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


2nd—Arthur G. Freer, Belmar>N. J., 381 x 





400, Peters .38 Special. New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO — San Francisco 
3rd—Chas. Askins, Jr., Strauss, N. M., 380 
x 400, Peters .38 Special. Dept. B-26 
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"Hey: 


he don't smell much— 
come on see him! Hit 
right in the head! Them 
Kleanbore catridges will 
do it every time.” 


MODEL 34 
BOLT ACTION 
.22 REPEATER. 
Price, Standard 
Grade 


$14.60 


Including Tax 


MODEL 34 N.R.A. 
Target Grade, 
equipped with rear 
peep sight and Pat- 
ridge type front 
sight, sling strap and 
swivel hooks. $19.45 
including tax. 


It’s the same old story. Shooters everywhere have found out the truth for themselves. 
They know that Kleanbore .22’s are accurate and hard hitting, clean, and sure-fire. 
Ask any one who shoots a .22 rifle and he'll tell you that what he likes best about 
Kleanbore is that it makes a cleaning rod unnecessary. The truth of the matter is 
Kleanbore insures your barrel against rust, corrosion or pitting. This goes for big 
game cartridges and shotgun shells, also. They're easily identified by the green boxes, 
and Kleanbore shot shells are green, too. 

Likewise it didn’t take shooters long to find out that the Model 34 Remington 
bolt action repeater is a whale of a gun. Don’t get the idea that the Model 34 is a 
kid’s rifle. It isn’t. It has good weight, balances well, and is surprisingly accurate. 
Besides it has a speed lock action. 

Good dealers everywhere carry Kleanbore ammunition and Remington firearms. 
Write us for descriptive folders. Address: Remington Arms Works, 830 Barnum 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
ANBORE 


Model 33 N.R..A. Junior Target Grade 

Rifle, approved by the National Rifle yp y 2 A T 
Association, equipped with rear peep sight oO 

and Patridge type front sight, sling strap 

and swivel hooks. $12.00 including tax. 

Model 33 Single Shot, Bolt Action .22 Rifle. 

Price, Standard Grade, $6.40 including tax. 


a 


» » » 


Kleanbore 22's are the original non-corrosive cartridges that prevent rust 
and pitting— accurate —stable—patented non-mercuric primer. Short, Long, 
and Long Rifle—Silvadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated bullets, 
regular and Hi-Speed. Hollow point bullets for extra shocking power. 





eA Crack Shot from the Southwest 


,,, has this to say about the 


ott “SHootinc Master” 
Revolver 


“The Colt Company built a wonderful 
arm in the Shooting Master and I 
honestly believe no man can ever 
expect to shoot his best with- 

out possessing one.” 
Chas. Askins, Jr. 
Strauss, N. M. 


Outstanding Features of 
the SHOOTING MASTER 


&. Velvet - smooth, hand - finished 
target action 
4 Super-precisioned, Tapered 
Barrel 
4. Rounded butt, front and back 
straps deeply checked 
4 Stippled top and back of 
frame 
@ Built on 45 caliber frame. 
Weight, 44 ounces 
@. Adjustable target = sights — 
Bead or Patridge 


The Brilliant 1932 Record of Chas. Askins, Jr., 
United States Border Patrol 
Using the Colt SHOOTING MASTER Exclusively 


WON Score WON Score Clip this Coupon fer 
Colt Trophy Match, El Paso, Texas.... 276 Individual Revolver Championship, Ari- P copy of complete 


N. R. A. Outdoor Revolver Champion- zona State Matches (Tie) 67 . 
ship (Postal) . 286 “Barbera” Trophy, Texas State Pistol Colt catalog 


N. R. A. Outdoor Slow Fire Champion- ; Matches : 95 
ship (Postal) : 376 “Bettencourt” Trophy, Texas State Pistol 


New Mexico State Pistol Championship Matches . 95 
Sponsored by Western Story Magazine 198 Also five important matches in which he 


Border Patrol Individual Championship placed second. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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WHY? 


The American Rifleman is the 
official organ of the National Rifle 
Association of America, created and 
maintained to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


1. Assistance to legislators in draft- 
ing laws discouraging the use of fire- 
arms for criminal purposes. 


2. Prevention of the passage of legis- 
lation unnecessarily restricting the use 
of firearms by honest citizens. 


3. Teaching the safe handling of fire- 
arms to both adults and young men 
and women, and providing safe ranges, 
interesting competitions and attractive 
trophies, to reduce haphazard shooting. 


4. Encouraging adequate police in- 
struction with firearms and providing 
instruction courses and instructors. 


5. Developing higher standards of 
marksmanship in the uniformed Serv- 
ices constituting our first and second 
lines of defense. 


6. Assisting commercial and govern- 
ment arms and ammunition factories 
in the development of improved guns 
and ammunition. 


7. Providing shooters in small com- 
munities with the same opportunity to 
obtain the latest and best in shooting 
equipment as is enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of the largest cities. 


8. Providing new shooters with un- 
biased information which will avoid 
their wasting money on equipment not 
suited to their needs or purse. 


9. Standing firmly behind all proper 
efforts to maintain an adequate but 
nonmilitaristic national defense pro- 
gram for the United States. 


10. Maintaining proper permanent 
records of achievement in rifle and 
pistol shooting similar to those main- 
tained by the respective National organi- 
zations interested in other competitive 
sports. 


Officers of 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Bric. Gen. G. A. Fraser 
President 
May. Gen. F. C. Arnswortu, U.S.A. (Retired) 
First Vice-President 
Karv T. Freperick Gustavus D. Pore 
Second Vice-President Third Vice-President 


Bric. Gen. M. A. Reckorp C. B. Lister 
Executive Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 
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When the Scaffolding Comes Down 


T IS natural for the average man to be 
interested in building operations. From 
the time the shovels begin to excavate for 
the foundation until the structure is com- 
pleted, there is an audience usually equal- 
ling in number the builders who are ac- 
tually at work. 

Surrounding every structure, the scaf- 
folding goes up; always a little in advance 
of the finished portion of the edifice—al- 
ways more prominent in the eyes of the 
spectator than the building on which the 
work is being done. Indeed, no one except 
the architect has any conception of the 
beauty, the utility and the permanence of 
the hidden structure, so completely is it 
masked by the scaffolding. 

Then one day the clatter and clamor be- 
comes greater than ever. The scaffolding 
is being torn away. To the casual onlooker 
the structure on which has been spent 
countless dollars and months of labor is be- 
ing ruthlessly torn down. But when the 
noise has subsided and the dust and dé- 
bris have been cleared away, the real edi- 
fice stands exposed—inspiring, permanent, 
ready to render service to the people of its 
community. The vision which only the 
architect could see during the months of 
construction and the succeeding days of 
destruction of the scaffolding, stands re- 
vealed to the gaze of the passerby. 

The riflemen of America have been 
building a new, inspiring, permanent, serv- 
iceable structure for America during the 


past decade. The hustle and bustle of con- 


struction, the rapid raising of the scaffold- 
ing, have been evident to all. The archi- 
tects of the project have been those hard- 
working individuals who wear the thank- 
less togas of secretaryships in local and 
state organizations. They have visualized 
the permanence of the inner structure on 
which the work was being done, even 
though hundreds of the sportsmen in their 
organizations saw only the mushroom 
growth of the scaffolding—thought that 
with its demolition the entire structure 
was tumbling to the ground. But the fall- 
ing of the scaffolding has only revealed 
the permanence of the real structure. 

Shorn of its fragile construction ap- 
pendages, the sport of rifle shooting, as 
typified by the local rifle club, the State 
Association and the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, stands today on a firm foundation 
—rugged, durable, serviceable and an in- 
spiration to the sportsmen of America. 

You have much to be proud of, you rifle- 
men who have worked on the project. 
Stand by the architects who conceived it 
and who have guided you thus far in its 
construction. 

Shake the hand of your local secretary 
and tell him that you are ready to go on 
as you have gone in the past, and that the 
clatter of falling scaffolding has merely re- 
vealed to you the true worth of the struc- 
ture to which he has been devoting so much 
of his thought and time and energy. 

Pledge yourself anew to make America 


in 1933 a Nation of Riflemen! 
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Rest Shooting 


By N. H. ROBERTS 


ORE than 40 years ago, when the late Mr. F. J. Rabbeth, 

a member of the Massachusetts Rifle Association, pro- 

posed at the noted Walnut Hill Range a match at 200 
yards, shooting from a rest, many of the members ridiculed 
the idea and contended that any experienced rifleman when 
shooting from a rest could easily place all the bullets in the 
bull’s-eye, and would probably place them all in a very small 
circle. The officers of the club did not share this opinion, how- 
ever, and the 200-yard rest match was scheduled. At the very 
beginning of this match many riflemen were greatly dismayed 
to find that their best target rifles, through fault of the rifle, 
ammunition, or the shooter, would not keep 10 shots in the 
8” bull’s-eye of the standard target then in use. 


Then and there commenced experiments and research work 
that led to marked improvements in accuracy, and eventually 
resulted in the development of rifles and ammunition that would 
place 10 shots at 200 yards, rest, in the 10 ring of the Standard 
American Target; this ring being 3.36 inches in diameter. 
However, the ultimate attainment of this result required a 
number of years experimentation on the part of many expert 
riflemen, aided by the experts in our arms and ammunition 
factories. 

From about 1885 to 1895 the majority of expert rest shots 
were of the opinion that the most accurate rifles for rest shoot- 
ing were the .38-55 Ballard, Maynard, Winchester, and Rem- 
ington single shot arms, and very few of these experts used 


THE AUTHOR SHOOTING FROM BENCH REST 





RIFLE ON BENCH REST IN SHOOTING POSITION WITH MUZZLE CLAMP ON BARREL AND WEDGE BLOCK 


any other makes or caliber of rifles, until 
Mr. H. M. Pope commenced making his 
famous muzzle-loading rifles in .32, .33, 
and .38 calibers. The Pope barrels showed 
considerably greater accuracy than any 
other makes and were soon adopted by 
practically all the expert rest shooters, as 
well as off-hand shots, in this country; 
and in a very few years practically all the 
world’s record scores, both rest and off- 
hand shooting, were made with Pope bar- 
rels fitted to the actions above mentioned. 
From about 1887 to 1890 the making of 
a perfect score of 10 shots in the 10 ring 
of the Standard American Target at 200 
yards, rest, was heralded in the press as 
something extraordinary, and such targets 
were published in The Rifle, the predeces- 
sor of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, with a 
full description of the rifle and ammuni- 
tion used, as well as much of the personal 
history of the marksman. I have several 
years of The Rifle bound in book form, 
and it is very interesting to read these 
reports of “perfect scores” that were made 
by the noted riflemen of those days who 
were shooting on the then well-known 
ranges throughout the United States. 
Probably the major incentive that led 
the late Dr. F. W. Mann to devote a life- 
time to the most painstaking and scientific 
study of rifle shooting came to him 
through witnessing the rest shooting of 
Mr. Robert C. Hussey when testing out a 
.38-55 caliber Winchester single shot rifle 
at 200 yards, rest. Those who have read 
Dr. Mann’s book, “The Bullet’s Flight 
from Powder to Target,” know that all his 
experimental shooting and testing of rifles 
and bullets was done at 100 and 200 yards, 
with various types of rests; and in his 
endeavor to get the most perfect kind of a 
rest, Dr. Mann conceived the idea of the 
“Mann V Rest,” which is doubtless today 
the most perfect and scientific type of 
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UNDER TOE OF STOCK 


rifle rest known. Dr. Mann’s first “V rest” 
was made for him by Mr. R. C. Hussey, 
from two pieces of plank nailed together; 
and later Mr. Hussey made for Dr. Mann 
the first heavy cast-iron V rest, with the 
use of which were carried on most of the 
experiments described in the book men- 
tioned. This V rest proved so far superior 
to ali other types that it was later adopted 
by the U. S. Army Board for testing 
ammunition for the National Matches, 
and also for testing rifles at Springfield 
Armory. 

When I was quite a small boy I accom- 
panied my favorite uncle, who was an 
experienced rifleman and hunter, to an 
old-time turkey shoot where I saw men 
shooting the old long barrel muzzle-load- 
ing percussion-lock rifles at live turkeys 
tied to a barrel or box, at a distance of 
40 rods—220 yards. Most of these men 
shot in the prone position, lying on an 
inclined plank and resting the rifle on the 
front end of this plank. A few preferred 
to lie flat on the ground and rest the rifle 
on a log about 8 or 10 inches in diameter. 
If the marksman drew blood on the turkey 
he got the bird. Right there I became 
interested in rest shooting with the rifle, 
and have practiced it a great deal for more 
than 45 years. 

Since the invention of the rifle a great 
many different kinds of rests have been 
devised to aid the shooter in holding the 
arm steady and uniformly pointed at the 
target. Undoubtedly the best and most 
efficient type of rifle rests are the V rest 
and the “machine rest,” and even here we 
find quite a number of different designs. 
However, the average rifleman cannot 
have either a V rest or a machine rest, as 
a good one is expensive and must be 
solidly mounted on a heavy wooden or 
concrete base set into the ground, so that 
it cannot-be moved about. The average 


rifleman and experimenter in a small way 
will doubtless find some form of the table 
or bench rest to be best suited to his 
purpose. 

During the years passed I have used 
every kind of rifle rest that I have heard 
of, as well as a number that I have devised 
myself, and I have found that the bench 
rest, with certain “accessories,” gives the 
best results in testing the accuracy of the 
rifle and ammunition. Briefly, the bench 
rest is simply a solidly constructed bench 
or table at which the shooter sits, and on 
which he rests his arms and body, while 
the rifle rests on a sandbag, padded box, or 
other contrivance. This rest, to be really 
efficient, should be so constructed that it 
will, with the accessories, actually compel 
the rifleman (if possible) to ho!d the rifle 
EXACTLY the same for each shot, and 
allow the rifle to recoil im precisei:y the 
same way each time. Furthermore, in 
order to get the best results the rifle must 
be held very loosely or lightly, and simply 
lie on the rest, held in position by its own 
weight and accessories. Any attempt at 
“holding hard” will invariably result in en- 
larging the groups at any range. The butt 
of the rifle should rest only lightly against 
the shoulder, and with rifles using a fairly 
large cartridge a recoil pad will be found 
advisable when shooting in summer with- 
out a coat. 

In 1901 I saw Mr. James W. Carver, an 
expert rifleman of those days living in 
Granville, N. Y., break three common 
hen’s eggs in 4 shots at a distance of 40 
measured rods, with a .38-55 Ballard rifle 
shot from a bench rest, and using a “muz- 
zle block,” as he called it. This block was 
simply a piece of hard wood about 5 inches 
long by 2% inches high having a hole in 
the middle of the upper part to fit snuggly 
around the barrel of the rifle, and held in 
place by tire tape. In shooting, this muz- 
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zle block rested on a piece of spruce tim- 
ber about 8 inches square by 1 foot long 
which was nailed to the top of the shoot- 
ing bench, while the butt of the rifle rested 
lightly against the shoulder, being sup- 
ported by the left hand placed under the 
toe of the stock, which also controlled the 
elevation. The recoil caused the rifle to 
slide back on the larger block affixed to the 
bench, and it did so uniformly each time. 

It so happened that I was one of the 
referees in this shooting of Carver's, 
which was done on a wager of $20 that he 
could break 3 eggs out of 5 shots at that 
range. This is a feat that the majority 
of our present-day riflemen, with their pet 
high-power rifles, hand-loaded cartridges 
and telescope sights, had better steer clear 
of—unless they have twenty-dollar bills 
to loose. 

Now don’t get the idea that Carver did 
this shooting with a factory rifle, factory 
cartridges and open sights. His rifle had 
a specially selected barrel by a then 
famous barrel maker in the plant where 
the Maynard rifle was made, and in shoot- 
ing Carver used only one cartridge case, 
which was carefully reloaded for each shot. 
The charge was 5 grains Du Pont Rifle 
Smokeless No. 1 in the base of the shell, 
on top of which was placed enough King’s 
Semismokeless C. G. to fill the case even 
full, with a blotting paper wad over the 
powder. The bullet was of a special shape 
designed by Carver, cast from lead and 


tin, weighed 330 grains and was seated in 
the breech with a bullet seater, about 1/32 


inch ahead of the case. The rifle was not 
cleaned between shots as was generally 
done in those days. The sight used was 
the so-called “Carver tubeless telescope 
sight,” of about 3 power, which he in- 
vented. This tubeless telescope was quite 
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similar to the present B. S. A. “optical 
sight.” 

In shooting, one egg at a time was set 
on end and held in position by candle wax, 
on a board resting on the head of a barrel. 
Back of the egg was placed a piece of 
black paper to give contrast and make the 
egg clearly visible. That is “some shoot- 
ing,” even today. If you do not think so, 
try it. 

The first improvement to the muzzle 
block that I know of was to make the 
block of two pieces of hard wood with a 
semicircular notch in each piece to fit the 
rifle barrel, the two halves of the block 
being held together on the barrel by bolts 
passing vertically through their ends. The 
block was attached to the barrel about 6 
inches from the muzzle, and slid on a part 
of the bench rest, or on a box about 8 
inches high placed on the bench rest. 
Fig. 1 shows this muzzle block, which I 
find still in use by numerous riflemen when 
shooting with bench rest. This simple 
“accessory” is really of much assistance in 
enabling the marksman to hold the rifle 
the same for each shot, and results in 
smaller groups on the target. 

Some rifle crank conceived the idea that 
this block of wood attached to the muzzle 
of a rifle was too heavy and caused a varia- 
tion in the “barrel flip,” and to overcome 
that objection someone made a muzzle 
block of aluminum, which is very light and 
would not effect the shooting of any rifle. 
Fig. 2 shows an aluminum muzzle clamp or 
block made by Mr. G. E. Newbegin, and 
used by himself, Mr. Hussey and Mr. 
Morrell in the super-accurate shooting 
which they are doing, as described in my 
article in the December, 1931, issue of this 
magazine. Half-round grooves can be made 
in each end of the muzzle clamp so as to 
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permit it to slide on 4” round iron rods 
attached to a wood base; or the clamp may 
slide on a plain smooth block. Experts 
differ in their opinion as to which is the 
better method, but personally I believe 
that the clamp sliding on round iron rods 
gives the better results. 

Still another accessory in connection 
with bench-rest shooting is a wedge-shaped 
block of wood that is placed on the bench 
under the toe of the stock to control eleva- 
tion instead of doing this with the left 
hand. Of course the wedze will hold the 
elevation somewhat more accurately and 
uniformly than can be done with the hand, 
and helps to eliminate some of the per- 
sonal element in shooting. When the 
wedge is used this style of shooting is 
often referred to as “double-rest” shoot- 
ing, which is probably the correct name 
for it. 

The chief object of any type of bench 
rest and accessories is to enable the shooter 
to hold the sights aligned on the target 
exactly the same for each shot, and to 
cause the rifle to recoil precisely the same 
way each time. To fully accomplish this 
the aluminum muzzle clamp is a necessity 
in keeping the rifle from canting, in sup- 
porting the muzzle uniformly for each 
shot, and in causing the rifle to recoil in 
the same manner for each shot. Fig. 3 
shows a rifle on the bench rest with 
aluminum muzzle attached and with wedge 
block under the toe, in shooting position. 

With a well constructed bench rest, and 
muzzle clamp attached to the rifle, with or 
without the wedge under the toe of the 
stock, any man who has had experience in 
rest shooting can test a rifle and ammuni- 
tion for accuracy practically as well as with 
a machine rest. It is a very,useful outfit 
in working up the most accurate ammuni- 








tion for a given rifle; in ascer- 
taining whether one kind of 
powder, or a certain charge of 
it, is more accurate than 
others; in deciding just what 
kind, size and weight of bullet 
shows best accuracy; in deter- 
mining whether or not differ- 
ent primers improve the accu- 
racy; in deciding which type 
of telescope reticule is the 
best, and which power of tele- 
scope is the best for that par- 

ticular individual, as well as numerous 
other matters that rifle cranks are con- 
stantly investigating. 

Now don’t get the idea that you can 
take any old rifle and factory cartridge, 
equip the rifle with telescope sight, fix up 
a bench rest and accessories as described, 
and proceed to shoot all the bullets “in 
one hole”; for you will be much surprised 
at the size of the “hole” required to catch 
10 shots at 200 yards with the ordinary 
rifle. Often when I have been practicing 
rest shooting on the range, some hunter 
who owns a “.30-30 rifle that has killed 
dozens of deer all shot right in the heart,” 
comes along and remarks that “any one 
can shoot them all in one hole with that 
outfit and telescope sight.” I promptly 
invite him to try a few shots with my rifle; 
and after a number of shots, in which he 
almost never hits the bull—frequently 
missing the entire target—he quits with 
the remark that “it aint so easy as I 
thought,” or “I aint used to this gun, but 
if I had my old .30-30 here . . .” 

Many years ago the late Mr. William 
Lyman, inventor of the famous Lyman 
sights, designed what he called an “off- 
hand rest” for testing rifles that were sent 
to the factory to have Lyman sights 
attached. This rest is illustrated in numer- 
ous books on rifle shooting, and is simply 
a box about 4 feet high, cut away on one 
side and part of the top. A bag of sand 
or a padded block of wood is placed on the 
top, on which the rifle is rested, while the 
arms are rested on the side and top of the 
box. This is a good type 
of rest for testing hunting 
rifles, as the rifle is held in 
practically the same posi- 
tion as for off-hand shoot- 
ing when hunting, and a 
rifle properly sighted in on 
this rest shoots with the 
same elevation and wind- 
age as when shot in hunt- 
ing. That is why Mr. 
Lyman designed and used 
it, but it is not a good type 
of rest to use when one 
desires to make the small- 
est possible groups with 
any rifle. The great trou- 
ble with the off-hand rest 
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is that the shooter is in the standing posi- 
tion, without any support for his body, 
and not one person in a hundred can stand 
perfectly still for any length of time. 

Some men think they can shoot more 
accurately from the prone position with 
the rifle resting on a sandbag or padded 
box than from a bench rest. I have my- 
self fired many thousands of rounds with 
different kinds and calibers of ritles from 
the prone position using such rests, and 
have proven to my own satisfaction that 
this method of testing is not equal to the 
bench-rest method. Very few men indeed 
find the prone position perfectly comfort- 
able for shooting any considerable number 
of shots, especially if the rifle is of large 
caliber and has a heavy recoil. No one 
can do his most accurate shooting from 
any position in which the neck, back or 
any part of the body is cramped or some- 
what uncomfortable. However, for those 
who desire to make accuracy tests from 
the prone position with a rest, I would 
suggest the use of the so-called “Bruce 
rest,’ named for the gentleman who de- 
signed it, Mr. C. W. Bruce, of Acton, 
Ontario, Canada. This rest is shown in an 
accompanying illustration, and I have 
found it very satisfactory for testing rifles 
at 500 and 600 yards. It has proven in 
my case and in the case of shooting friends 
to be far superior to the sandbag. or any 
other form of padded rest for use in the 
prone position. 

The end pieces of this rest are made of 
clear spruce 1% inches thick, 16 inches 
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wide at bottom, 7 inches at 
top, and 14 inches high. Each 
end piece has a number of 
9/16” holes bored through it 
for a %” bolt 12 inches long 
which passes through the 
ends, and through the middle 
block on which the barrel of 
the rifle is rested. This mid- 
dle block is 8 inches long, 6 
inches wide and 3 inches 
thick, with a 9/16” hole 
lengthwise through the center 
for the 12” bolt. On top of the middle 
block are fastened two iron or steel tracks 
on which the muzzle clamp slides. These 
tracks are made of 14” round steel about 
4% inches long, bent like this , ; and 
set crosswise into the block about 3% 
inches apart and parallel with one another 
so that the aluminum muzzle clamp will 
slide easily on them. The muzzle clamp 
has half-round grooves cut in the bottom 
at each end, the tracks being lubricated 
with cup grease so that the clamp will 
slide freely. 

When using the Bruce rest in the prone 
position, the muzzle clamp is attached to 
the rifle barrel about 6 inches from the 
muzzle, rests on the tracks on middle block 
to support the muzzle of the rifle, and the 
shooter’s left hand is placed under the 
butt to control the elevation. The rifle 
should not be held tight, but should be 
allowed to recoil freely and in the same 
way for each shot. Do not press the cheek 
too hard against the stock when using this 
rest, as that will be apt to enlarge the 
groups horizontally. The sling strap is of 
no assistance when using the Bruce rest, 
and in fact its use almost invariably re- 
sults in larger groups than when shooting 
without it. 

Anyone can easily make a Bruce rest by 
referring to the cut and description, and 
those who like to shoot in the prone posi- 
tion will find this rest of much assistance. 
It is light, and easily moved from place to 
place; also easily transported to and from 
the range. However, no form of rest for 
use in the prone position 
will enable the marksman 
to assume as comfortable 
a position as is afforded by 
the bench rest, where the 
marksman sits comfort- 
ably on a chair or stool and 
rests the body against the 
bench, with the arms and 
rifle supported on the top 
as shown in the illustration. 

Bench-rest shooting is a 
very interesting sport, and 
through it a great deal has 
been learned about rifles 
and ammunition that 
doubtless could not have 

(Cont'd on page 30) 
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Following Up “Rainbows” 


By LEON DEZERT 


HIS article is dedicated to small-bore 

riflemen who consider only the best 

equipment obtainable, such as first- 
class telescopic sights and spotting scopes, 
gilt-edge match barrels and correctly de- 
signed rifle stocks. 

A few years ago the late John Wallace 
Gillies wrote an article entitled “The 
End of the Rainbow,” which was pub- 
lished-in the August 15, 1925; issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Anyone having 
that particular copy of the magazine on 
hand will do well to read again this mas- 
terpiece. Mr. Gillies never had the op- 
portunity to develop his idea, as shortly 
after the publication of his article he was 
called to the happy hunting grounds. The 
present writer, being a small-bore fan and 
constantly striving for better things, un- 
dertook to have match barrels bored and 
rifled as described by Mr. Gillies. As 
those tubes called for a choke bore, it was 


found necessary to go abroad to have that 
part of the work properly executed, and 
there was discovered in a certain village 
in Thuringia a master rifle maker who was 
willing to depart from standard practice 
and undertake this special work. The ex- 
periment called for several barrels to be 
bored slightly choked, and to measure 
.223” at breech to .222” at muzzle, with 
14”, 15” and 16” twist, and with 6 and 8 
grooves of a certain depth. 

After many months of experimental 
shooting and testing of these various bar- 
rels—shooting at 50 and 100 yards—it 
was found that the 14” and 16” twists 
shot precisely alike, and that the barrel 
maker could guarantee 10-shot machine- 
rest groups to stay regularly inside the 1” 
circle at 100 yards, and better than one- 
half inch at 50 yards. That did not mean 
shooting such groups now and then, but 
right along. 


Upon the recommendation of the barrel 
maker it was decided to manufacture the 
barrels with 8 grooves, instead of 6. It 
requires greater skill to turn out perfect 
barrels with 8 grooves, but the larger 
number of grooves gives the lead bullet 
a more even bearing, with less friction. 

Two rifles were ordered; one for Mr. 
Kenneth Wiseman, of Bel Air, Calif., and 
the other for the writer, now residing: in 
Santa Barbara. They’ were built on a re- 
designed and improved Tell action, giving 
perfect ignition and extraction, this be- 
ing also a better-looking action than the 
original Tell. The stocks and forearms 
were made strictly to required specifica- 
tions, the sighting plane for both the iron 
and telescopic sights being exactly the 
same, as it should be on target rifles. The 
cheekpieces, which are real cheekpieces, 
were carved on the stock where they do the 
most good. (Continued on page 32) 


SOME SPECIAL RIFLES WITH BARRELS BUILT ON THE SYSTEM DESCRIBED. THE BOTTOM ONE 
HAS 6 GROOVES; ALL THE OTHERS, 8 GROOVES 
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WHERE ALVIN LINDEN MAKES HIS HOME, WITH HIS WORKSHOP IN THE REAR 


Alvin Linden—Master Gunstocker 
By ARTHUR M. VINJE 


“If a man write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make 
a better mouse trap than his 
neighbors, tho he build his house 
in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten path to his door.”— 
Emerson. 


ARLY last fall my 
E friend Austin — just 
another “gun bug,” 

and I went on a pilgrimage. 
Our mecca was the home of 
Alvin Linden, gunstocker 
par excellence. Reference to 
the map showed that Bryant, 
Linden’s home, was little 
more than a postoffice, about 
10 miles northeast of Antigo, 
Wis. While I was familiar 
with that country as a fish- 
ing ground I had no recol- 
lection of the town of 
Bryant, though I had no 
doubt as to my ability to 
get there — eventually. 
Our way north from 
Madison was over 

the hills to Portage, 

about 40 miles, and 

then 110 miles up 

the Wisconsin River 

valley as far as 
Wausau. From 

there northeast 

35 miles to An- 

tigo, and on to 

Bryant—a town 

by name only, in 

the wilderness. 


Of course we had the usual good time 
on a trip of that kind, such as stopping a 
farmer on his way to market to buy a 
bushel of musk melons, and trying to eat 
them with the help of a penknife that 
would cut through only about half the 
thickness of the meat. Incidentally we 
gave that up as a bad job and stopped at 
the nearest town for a larger knife and 
some spoons, and from then on the “go- 
ing” was better: 

After leaving Wausau the old Dodge be- 
gan to show signs of exhaustion, and by 
the time we reached Antigo we had a well 
loosened bearing. This looked serious for a 
short time, but we soon talked an obliging 
garage owner into lending us a car while he 
gave first aid to ours, and pushed on. 

When we arrived at Bryant I discovered 
that I had passed through there many 
times on fishing trips, but had never no- 
ticed the name of the place. It consisted 
of only a depot, potato warehouse and 
general store and postoffice combined. 
Here we asked directions for finding Alvin 
Linden, and were directed about a mile 
and a half up a side road. 

The farm is just on the southern edge 
of one of the wildest areas left in the 
state; and to those who are not familiar 
with the usual Wisconsin “frontier” home 
it might have been something of a shock. 
It is all cutover land, rank and tangled 
with a second growth of birch, maple and 
poplar, with some conifers, especially in 
the swamps. The soil is rocky, like that of 
the hills of New Eng'and. In fact you 
might say that the rocks have a little soil 
mixed in with them. The house was the 
usual log cabin with a kitchen lean-to, 


while the workshop was a small 
frame building covered with tar 
paper. Mr. Linden, we found, 
made his home with his sister and 
her husband, Mr. Don Grant, 
who ran the farm. As we drove 
into the yard and piled out 
Mr. Linden met us at the 
open door of the shop with 
a hearty clasp of the hand. 

Mr. Linden is rather quiet 
and reserved, and is a man 
probably in his late forties. 
At first he seemed a little 
difficult to converse with. 
but this quickly wore off 
when we began to talk shop. 
He has the face of a practi- 
cal Swede; the deft hands of 
an artist. Soon his sense 
of dry humor got the better 
of his modesty, and Aus- 
tin and I were laughing 
heartily over some re- 
mark. All too soon the 
shadows began to 
lengthen, and we re- 
alized that with a 
trip of about 200 
miles ahead of us, it 
was time to leave. 
It was with a clearly 
defined sense of hav- 
ing met a new 
friend that we 
reluctantly 
climbed into the 
car and turned 
homeward. But 
of course I had 
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to come back; and it was on this second 
visit that I made some pictures. In a let- 
ter about them Mr. Linden remarked, con- 
cerning one particular picture, “Gun 
cranks are far more interested in pictures 
of nice-looking stocks than in closeups of 
the ‘gunbutchers’ who whittle them out. 
Also if a stock should happen to split wide 
open while the proud owner of it was up in 
Alaska or Canada, and caused him to miss 
a nice head of horns, it wouldn’t be ex- 
actly safe to leave any photo of the maker 
of the stock lying around when that hunter 
came back looking for the fellow who 
spoiled his trip. .. . . Of course, if it 
happened up on Kodiak Island the ‘Bar’ 
would be apt to have the last word to say, 
and after he got through with the hunter 
it would be hard to tell just who, or what, 
caused the stock to break. They do things 
up ‘brown.’ ” 

Again in a letter, in remarking about a 
query from Austin as to whether he 
worked in the house in the winter, Mr. 
Linden wrote, “Since you took those pic- 
tures I have improved my ‘overhead’ 
somewhat. I have put in a steel ceiling and 
put heavy roofing on three sides. 


‘MR. LINDEN REFUSED TO LOOK UP. 


With plenty of wood and a big heater be- 
hind my ‘stern’ end I expect to be very 
comfortable this winter, because I never 
froze before I had a ceiling in the shack. 
Austin wondered if I worked in the house 
in winter, because it seemed rather ‘air- 
ish’ out in the shop. I have filed saws in 
logging camps all day long with no shelter 
except a windbreak and plenty of clothes, 
and never felt the cold—MUCH. Of 
course I had to ‘thaw out’ at a fire once 
in a while, and had to wear two pair of 
woolen mittens when the temperature was 
down to 20 below and more. The modern 
‘flapper’ seems to stand cold that would 
make a lumber jack bundle up like Santa 
Claus, so I guess its all in getting used 
to it.” 

As to Mr. Linden’s early training, I can 
do no better than to quote again, this time 
from a letter to Mr. Austin. “I worked in 
the Pullman shops, Pullman, Ill., nearly 
five years and helped finish the inside of 
many of the finest sleepers, diners and 
private cars. Also worked on the prize 
train that was exhibited at St. Louis in 
1904—in dining car. This was when cars 
were all wood, and we sometimes had com- 


partment sleepers with 10 different kinds 
of wood—each compartment completely 
finished in one kind of wood. I remember 
vermilion, white mahogany, Ko-Ko (East 
India), red mahogany, walnut—both 
American, French and Circassian (also 
English), ‘Hinglish Hoak,’ quarter-sawed 
American oak, rosewood, satinwood, and 
last, but orneriest, ‘Tonquin’ (Indo China), 
a wood that was especially hard on religion, 
being filled with fine sand and about as 
hard as horn. We also had other varieties 
of wood which we had special names for, 
none of them fit to print except on asbestos 
paper, and under close ‘censorship.’ This 
was a good training for a ‘kid’ who was a 
born ‘gun-bug.’ 

“Before that I had a course of the ex- 
cellent Naas system of manual training in 
Sweden, where the Naas Institute is lo- 
cated. There we started with a rake tooth, 
and were taught to square up a piece split 
out of a block, and to work from two 
right-angle surfaces; also how to round up 
everything from the square, precisely as 
done in patternmaking and gunstocking 
and precision model work. We had to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A Borehard Hornet 


By HERVEY LOVELL 


INCE 1920 several of us have turned 
= our hands to the production of small 
caliber rifles suited to the type of 
game with which the majority of riflemen 
now have to content themselves; the Eu- 
ropean gunsmith having done the same 
thing a generation ago. We necked down 
to .223” bullet diameter all sorts of brass 
cases, until finally sufficient demand was 
created by Captain Wotkyns’ article in 
1929 and the experimental work at Spring- 
field Armory to cause Winchester to bring 
out the Hornet cartridge. 

The Hornet is the most useful cartridge 
we have today. Dangerous game in the 
United States is either extinct or is in a 
zoo; and while a few persons are able to 
shoot a deer each season with their rusty 
“Thutty-thuttys”, 90 per cent of us must, 
as a rule, content ourselves with chucks, 
crows or other small game. While the 
Germans have for some years made rifles 
for the .22 W. C. F. cartridge, and have 
made high power cartridges in this size 
with jacketed bullets, they have never, 
so far as I know, made a .22 Hornet car- 
tridge, or rifle for it. The .22 Hornet car- 
tridge is a very different cartridge from 
the .22 W. C. F. A Hornet cartridge can 
be fired in a rifle properly rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 W. C. F., but will give 
only very mediocre accuracy therein, 
while a .22 W. C. F. cartridge cannot be 
gotten into the chamber of a rifle properly 
chambered for the .22 Hornet cartridge. 

In 1922, imported a Martini rifle with 
highly ‘eng@ved action and set triggers 
that was a beauty. I ordered it in .22 
W. C. F. caliber, with a barrel of Krupp 
steel, and of the same length and shape as 
our Krag 30” barfrél. This rifle weighed 
7 pounds, and was the lightest handling 
piece I ever owned, but hard to hold 
steady. Light rifles are hard to hold in a 
breeze, and any “kind of accuracy and 
sights are good enough if the rifle is too 
light. 

A single-shot rifle can have a heavy 
barrel without being unduly heavy, and a 
heavy barrel is not sprung from resting or 
from gunsling tension as a light barrel is. 


It is more apt to shoot the same in all 
positions. Also, a heavy barrel is more 
accurate than a light one, other things be- 
ing equal. A properly bedded high-grade 
bolt-action rifle may shoot smaller groups 
than a heavy-barreled single-shot rifle, but 
it will usually not hold its zero quite as 
well, particularly when various firing posi- 
tions are assumed; and in hunting, where 
one must shoot without sighting shots, the 
heavy-barreled single-shot rifle will often 
give a sure hit on the first shot where the 
bolt action might give a close miss. This 
is particularly true when the distance or 
the size of the target is such as to consti- 
tute a real test of accuracy. 

I had fitted Winchester, Ballard, Stevens 
and Martini actions with Hornet barrels, 
when one day a friend gave me a .45-70 
Borchard Sharps, and I decided to convert 
this into a Hornet. Like all guns this had 
some good points, the most important of 
which was a stock bolt, a coil mainspring 
and firing pin like the Martini, and the 
strong Sharps breech action. My first 
operation was to fit a bushing for a mod- 
ern firing pin. A piece of drill rod was 
threaded with a %4-20 die, and the old %- 
inch hole drilled for a tap of this size. 
The drill rod was held in a bench lathe 
collet for drilling the .062” hole for a 
.060” new firing pin nose, which was 
turned from tool steel, oil-hardened, and 
drawn to a spring temper. The face of 
the breechblock at its upper edge was 
bevelled slightly to seat a sticking car- 
tridge, and the receiver was filed to the 
shape of the fine old sporting Borchards. 
A telescope was to be used, so there was 
fitted a stock that permits comfortable and 
hard holding. Spanish walnut was used, 
and the finished stock was o'l polished, 
and then checked. 

The barrel blank was put between lathe 
centers, and turned to shape. Then I filed 
for an hour, with the lathe turning about 
500 r.p.m., following with emery cloth for 
another hour. The barrel was then draw 
polished with finer emery cloth to give it a 
true taper surface ready for the final high 
polish, and bluing. I next threaded the 


THE COMPLETED RIFLE 


breech of the barrel to fit the receiver, 
slowing the lathe down to 29 r.p.m. for 
this job, and using plenty of lard oil. Light 
cuts were taken, and to obtain the final 
depth of thread required ten cuts. This 
method produced a beautiful thread, which 
fittted so tight in the receiver that it re- 
quired a heavy wrench and vise to seat the 
barrel to its shoulder. . The barrel and re- 
ceiver were then as rigid as one piece of 
metal. 

This lathe work requires nearly eight 
hours, although I once worked for one 
well-known barrel maker who does the 
whole job in four hours by taking heavier 
cuts at high speed on soft nickel steel. I 
face my barrels while they are on the 
lathe centers in order to get a square and 
perfect bearing against the breechblock. 
The final polish allows the block to close, 
but it will not accept a thin strip of paper. 
A Ballard block can be tightened no matter 
how much ‘of-# gap shows between the 
block and the barrel, but a ‘Borchard 
breechblock must fit in the first place, as 
it cannot be adjusted. 

An extractor was cut out of steel with 
the milling machine, and fitted to the bar- 
rel. Most other extractors are easy to 
forge and file. 

With all small parts removed, the barrel 
and receiver were given the final polish, 
and blued. I use a recipe similar to that 
of all other gunsmiths, but of different 
strength to suit modern heat-treated high 
carbon steels. Most solutions an the mar- 
ket are made from old browning recipes 
taken from books found in public libraries. 
and are for iron barrels; others have an 
overdose of Nitre, giving soft bluing, while 
still others give a thin, easily-worn blue on 
some steels, or a dirty brown, if the water 
used contains minerals. I put 1 ounce 
each of bichloride of mercury, potassium 
chlorate, and potassium nitrate into a 
pint of distilled water, and add 1 to 2 
ounces of spirits of nitre to the cold solu- 
tion. With a clean tuft of cotton, or a 
camel’s-hair brush, I apply this solution to 
the hot barrel. Heating the solution helps 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Notes 


on Making a Crossbow 


By EDWARD P. HAMILTON 


interested in game hunting with any 
form of bow should certainly read 
of Dr. Pope’s results with bow and 
arrow on game.” 

The power of a crossbow is of 
course determined by the strength 
of its bow. I have been unable to 
find any information as to the 


Epitor’s Note: After reading the article on 
Crossbows in our July, 1932 issue, Mr. Hamil- 


HE crossbow ‘has always fas- 
cinated me, but I never got 
around to making one until last 
winter. At that time I knew noth- 
ing about these weapons, and could 
find almost no information except a 
number of excellent photographs of 


ton, who has made a considerable study of the 
subject, offered to write the present article 
for us, which sheds a little further light on 
this ancient weapon, particularly from a 


old bows in an arms catalogue. A 

study of these photographs showed 

the principle of the slotted nut and 

gave an approximate idea of the length of 
bow and the length of draw or pull. With 
this information and a little knowledge of 
amateur gunsmithing, I began the cross- 
bow and finally finished it. Some months 
later Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey’s admir- 
able book was discovered, and certain re- 
finements were planned for the next model, 
not yet begun. Any information given in 
these notes is the result either of my own 
experiments or of studying Sir Ralph’s 
book. This volume, while of great in- 
terest, hardly gives the detailed instruc- 
tions necessary for one to build a com- 
plete bow. For example in the matter of 
the steel bow itself, Sir Ralph’s advice is 
to send a wooden model to Liege in Bel- 
gium and have the bow forged there. No- 
where in the book does he say how power- 
ful a bow should be. I hope that these 
notes will fill in some of the gaps in the 
book, and will also give most of the es- 
sential instructions for building a cross- 
bow to one who does not have access to 
this most interesting reference work. 


As for tools and equipment, not a great 
deal is required. A lathe is necessary for 
turning the nut, and an emery wheel will 
help in shaping the bow. Beyond this a 
heavy vise, hacksaw, drills, screwdriver, a 
wood chisel or two, wood rasp, files and 
sandpaper are about all that are required. 
Time of course will be saved if the stock 
can be roughed out on a bandsaw. 

In order to avoid disappointment, any- 
one planning to build a 
crossbow should have a 
clear idea of what per- 
formance may be ex- 
pected from it. Both 
longbow and crossbow 
project a_ relatively 
heavy missile at a low 
velocity. The result of 
course is a very curved 
trajectory. A heavy 
longbow with a light 
flight arrow will, under 
ideal conditions, give a 


a “The Crossbow,”’ Sir 
Ralph Payne Gallwey. Long- 
mans Green, 1903. 
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(LEFT) SHOWING METHOD OF MOUNTING BOW. 


modern standpoint. 


maximum range of almost 300 yards when 
elevated at 45 degrees. At 100 yards the 
initial elevation is about 8 degrees. In 
effect this means that in going 100 yards 
the arrow drops some 14 yards, which is 
about one-seventh of the range. To one 
thinking in terms of .270 Winchesters and 
Hornets this is an impossible trajectory, 
yet we know that a good many deer and 
other game have been killed in recent 
years with the longbow. Such a trajec- 
tory requires very careful and skilful es- 
timation of the range, and this is one of 
the fascinating elements of the game, for 
it really must be considered a game as far 
as the average man is concerned. Few 
of us have the time to develop the skill 
necessary for serious hunting. The cross- 
bow is essentially the same as the long- 
bow, and while its trajectory may be 
slightly flatter, the question of elevation 
is just as vital. 


Offsetting to some extent the low veloc- 
ity is the comparatively great weight of 
the projectile. A crossbow bolt, or arrow, 
should weigh from 1 to 2% ounces, de- 
pending upon the bow. A weight such as 
this moving at even 150 feet per second 
has considerable energy. Blunt-headed ar- 
rows have been driven by 75-pound hunt- 
ing longbows through a 1” pine board. 
When a broad-headed hunting arrow is 
used the penetration on animal tissue is 
very considerable and the wound is cer- 
tain to cause great loss of blood. Anyone 


BOW, SHOWING SHAPE OF NOCK 
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strength of the old crossbows save 

in one instance, where a very power- 
ful siege crossbow was found to pull 1,200 
pounds. My guess, and it is not a great 
deal more than a guess, is that the 
average old steel-bowed weapon had a 
pull of from 500 to 900 pounds, depending 
upon its use. The military bows were 
the heaviest in order to penetrate armour. 
Unless one can afford to have a steel bow 
forged to order, probably abroad, such 
power cannot be readily obtained, and it is 
best to be content with less. 


If it is hoped some day to use the bow 
for hunting, it should be made as power- 
ful as possible, if only to get a fairly flat 
trajectory. Old time crossbows were usu- 
ally adjusted for a point-blank range of 
from 25 to 50 yards, but even at this range 
the line of departure of the bolt was at 
an angle upwards. Since building my 
crossbow I have twice increased its power, 
and it could still stand a bit more. The 
point I am trying. to bring home is that 
if it is going to be any more than a toy 
your crossbow must be as powerful as pos- 
sible. This means that very considerable 
forces will be involved and that every- 
thing must be solid and strong. To my 
mind it is utterly out of the question to 
consider using an old gunstock; it will be 
certain to break. 


Our first and most serious problem is 
a satisfactory bow. This could be of wood, 
but steel is more powerful and much more 
satisfactory in every way except that of 
fabrication. For the weapon to be con- 

e . 

venient and handy the 
bow itself cannot 
be very long, or it 
would be impractical 
in the woods. Many 
old . steel-bowed cross- 
bows had bows averag- 
ing some 30 inches 
long. This seemed a 
convenient length, and 
was just the length of 
the second leaf of a 
Model T Ford front 
spring, which was used 
~ 2 “Hunting with Bow and 


Arrow,”’ Saxton Pope, Put- 
nams, 1925. 
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for the initial 

experiment. A 

new leaf costs 

very little, and 

it seemed wiser 

to use it than 

an old one, 

since we 

wished to bend 

it in the oppo- 

site direction 

and a secondhand leaf might have devel- 
oped some weakness. The ends of the leaf 
were shaped as shown by grinding and fil- 
ing. A high-speed steel hacksaw blade will 
cut the leaf however, and save some of the 
time I wasted in grinding. As I remember, 
this bow pulled some 150 pounds when 
drawn 6 inches. This did not give as much 
power as I wanted, so part of another 
leaf 1614” long was added to reinforce 
the first one, bringing the pull up to 215 
pounds when drawn 6 inches. Most Ford 
leaves have a hole in the middle, so it 
seemed wise to reinforce the center with 
a 4” strip of 14” x 114” steel, held by two 
yokes. These yokes were also used to 
fasten the bow to the stock. (Fig. 3.) 


The bow still lacked velocity, so the 
pull was extended to 7 inches by adding 
an extension to the stock. This brought 
the pull up to about 280 pounds, which was 
all that I could manage without resorting 
to mechanical means for cocking. There 
is shown a curve of tension versus length 
of pull for this bow. I have bent the bow 
as much as 83%” without fracture, but it 
will be noted that beyond some 734” the 
increase in power falls off. This, and the 
additional chance of straining the steel 
unduly, point toward a maximum desir- 
able pull of about 7 inches. The old bow 
makers tended toward 5 to 6 inches, but 
modern steel springs are probably a little 
better and a little more evenly tempered 
than the old ones, so the extra pull is 
reasonable. 


Various materials for the string were 
experimented with, including one of piano 
wire, which, while theoretically very 
strong, snapped on the second shot. With 
the bow described above, the tensign in 
the string when cocked 
is about 500 pounds, 
but it must be consid- 

. erably more when the 
ends of the bow are 
suddenly checked after 
discharge. You can see 
that the string must be 
very stout. The one 
now in use consists of 
44 strands of 18 thread 
(36 pound test) Asha- 
way Cuttyhunk fishing 
line, well waxed and 
carefully lashed at ends 
and middle. The 
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- the nocks. 


GENERAL VIEW OF CROSSBOW 


photographs will give a good idea as to how 
the lashings are applied. The string is in 
one continuous length laid back and 
forth. All ends are given a couple of 
half hitches, then a few more turns, and 
the ends pulled under. The center of the 
string has two layers of lashing, partly 
for extra wear and also to bring the string 
at this point up to 34”, the bolt diameter, 
My next string will have some seventy 
strands and only a single lashing at the 
center, which, however, will have to be 
watched and replaced at the first signs 
of wear. 

The string should be about 34” to 14” 
shorter than the distance between the 
nocks in order to have initial tension. It 
could be formed over a couple of pegs 
the correct distance apart, but I made 
mine in place on the bow (which was held 
slightly bent) in order to make sure that 
the separate strands lay in the nocks 
evenly; which, however, is probably an 
unnecessary refinement. If the string is 
too short, you are out of luck, but if 
slightly too long a couple of pieces of 
leather will build up the nocks, as well 
as furnish a cushion for the string. The 
leather should be wet thoroughly, and al- 
lowed to dry with the string in place. 
This will mould it to the exact shape of 
My present string has been 
used considerably but does not yet show 
any signs of wear.* 


When strung, the bowstring should be 
about ™4” farther from the center of the 
bow than was a line between the two 


3 Since writing this, one strand has broken at one 
of the loops inside the lashing. I shall probably 
replace this string with one made of heavy linen 
thread, well w , of sufficient turns to give a 
diameter of just under 34 inch. 


(LEFT) COCKING LEVER IN POSITION. (RIGHT) BOW COCKED, SHOW- 


ING BASE OF BOLT ON STRING 


nocks of the 
bow before 
stringing. This 
furnishes a cer- 
tain amount 
of necessary 
initial tension, 
both in the 
string and in 
the bow. 

A bow of 
this strength can be strung and unstrung 
by removing the short leaf and the yokes, 
clamping one end in a vise and pulling on 
the other end. In a heavy bow it is nec- 
essary to use what was called a “bastard 
string.” This was a second string tem- 
porarily fastened to the bow ends just 
inside the nocks, by clamps or lash- 
ing. When this second string was pulled 
back to the nut by whatever cock- 
ing method was used, the bow was bent 
sufficiently to allow the regular string to 
be slipped onto the nocks. The bastard 
string was then gradually released and re- 
moved, leaving the regular string in place. 
Unlike the longbow, which must be un- 
strung when not in use, the steel-bowed 
crossbow may be left strung indefinitely. 
It can also be kept cocked for hours with- 
out loss of power. 


The stock must be strong and solid, 
and it is best made of hard wood. I used 
a 134” maple plank, leaving it the full 
thickness, and about as deep for the whole 
fore part. Not realizing at the time the 
fact that initial elevation was required, I 
gave the stock too much drop. My next 
bow will have a stock with no drop at all 
or even a slight negative drop at heel. 
The present stock has the following di- 
mensions: 

Front of ringbolt to inside of bow 

Inside face of bow to nut of lock (includ- 
 , anatase ' 

Nut to trigger 

Trigger to buttplate. 


3% 
i errr 29 
Drop at heel. Sire 


The front end of the stock should be 
cut at a slight angle to cant the ends of 
the bow upward, thus reducing the pres- 
sure of the spring down against the stock. 
Aslope of 1 to 10seems 
about right. The 
bow must be fastened 
solidly against the end 
of the stock. I used 
two 34” x 1%” straps, 
bolted to the yokes and 
to the stock. Needless 
to say the bow should 
be at right angles with 
the line of the stock, 
and should lie level 
when the crossbow is 
held at the shoulder. 
The ends of the bow 
should be equidistant 
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from the center of the 
stock, or the force on 
the string will be un- 
balanced causing ir- 
regular flight. 

The lock opened 
up all sorts of in- 
teresting possibilities 
since I had no idea as 
to how the old locks 
were built; moreover, I wanted a 


LOCK WITH SET 


short, TRIGGER 


light trigger pull. The cut shows the de- 
sign finally arrived at, drawn to scale. The 
nut, so called, was turned from brass rod, 


and rotates on a %4” machine bolt. 
1%” in diameter, 56” 
34” wide to fit the base of the bolt. 
It would have been wiser to make 
the two flanges a little thicker. say 
14”, but this would have meant 
that the wood at the sides of the 
nut slot would be pretty thin. It 
would be better another time to 
use a plank about 2” thick to al- 
low for a wider nut. 

The cocking notch is a small 
plate of steel, set into a slot at an 
angle as shown, and _ soldered. 
The forward end of the sear, 
where it bears against this plate, 
is polished. The incline of the 
plate tends to force the end of 
the sear out, which, however, is 
held in place by the second sear 
at the rear end. When the second 
sear is released the main sear drops 
down allowing the nut to revolve 
and release the string. The main 
sear is made of '4” square cold- 
rolled steel, and a small strip of 
hardened steel is riveted to the 
rear end for the second sear to 
bear against. Two little side ex- 
tensions keep it lined up with the 
second sear. The second sear is 
made from 1%” tool steel, hardened 
pins should be made of drill-rod, 
for the main sear pin and about 1 
the others. The trigger and connecti 
can be anything you 
wish, as there is not 
much strength re- 
quired. This type 
of lock is quite 
simple to make, and 
there are no partic- 
ular pitfalls. If you 
get into difficulties, 
try assembling all 
the parts on one 
side of the stock 
after driving the 
pins only partly 
home. This will let 
you see how the 
parts work while 
held in their exact 
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thick, with the 
groove between the flanges a little less than 


It is relative positions. This lock holds per- 
fectly a pull of some 300 pounds, and yet 


Pouwos of Pur 
8 
ro) 


®*®3:48 67 8 9 
IncHES Drawty 
CURVE OF TENSION VS. LENGTH OF PULL 


. The pounds. At first I had a stop on the nut 
3/16” to prevent its rotating more than was nec- 
4” for essary, but the force was such that part 
ng rod of the stock started to split, so the nut 


Cross SECTION 
or fYuT 
Sectiow €-B 


DETAIL OF LOCK MECHANISM 


Prawn of Evo or SEAR 
Sectiow C-D 


was left free to re- 
volve, and must be 
set at the cocking 
position by hand. 

The base of the 
bolt lies between the 
two flanges of the 
nut, and rests on the 
string. A small spring 
and plunger prevent 
its falling out when 
pointed downwards, 
(Fig. 7.) 

There is no arrow 


groove, but a V-shaped piece of steel held 
by the ringbolt forms a forward rest for 
is released by a trigger pull of about 6 the bolt (not shown in the photographs). 


The bolts used in the old cross- 
bows were of wood, some 12” long 
and about 5¢” in diameter. They 
had a metal head, and feathers or 
thin wooden vanes at the rear. 
They probably weighed from 2 to 
2% ounces on the average. The 
later sporting bows shot a bolt 
which was really a short arrow. 
The weight of the bolt must be ad- 
justed to the bow in order to se- 
cure best results. This weight 
must be found by experiment. My 
bolts are 12” long by 34” diam- 
eter. I have made them of pine 
dowel, birch dowel, and brass tub- 
ing, and of various weights from 
4 to 3 ounces. At present I am 
inclined to believe that a 12” birch 
dowel with two feathers about 3” 
long by %” wide, and sufficient 
head to bring the weight to about 
1% ounces, is the best combina- 
tion. Bolts made of brass tubing 
with a short piece of dowel in the 
rear end to carry the feathers, and 
weighing some 2 ounces, have 
greater penetration and apparent 
energy, but they are driven with 


less velocity by my bow, and do not have 
as flat a trajectory as do the lighter ones. 

For target work the metal heads of the 
bolts are slightly rounded, while for small 


game it is well to 
have an enlarged tip, 
such as a 3%” ball. 
A large blunt head 
has the added ad- 
vantage of quickly 
arresting the pene- 
tration of the bolt 
in the ground, a 
great source of lost 
bolts. It is quite 
uncanny how a 12” 
bolt can hide itself 
completely in the 
smoothest lawn. 
Should you decide 
(Continued on 
page 33) 
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THE AUTHOR AT THE SITE OF 
THE ORIGINAL GOLD STRIKE AT 
ALDER GULCH 


The Racketeers of 1863 


By E. F. CUSHMAN 


N THESE days when newspapers are 
filled with accounts of racketeers, gun- 
men and every other variety of lawless 

person, it is of interest to note that at one 
time there existed in this country a region 
in which lawlessness was rampant, where 
the sheriff was the leader of the outlaw 
element, and where the fear the people held 
for these old-time gangsters was nothing 
short of panic. 

Early in 1863 a party of prospectors 
returning from an unsuccessful trip into 
the hills of what 
is now the State 
of Montana, in 
the county of 
Madison, en- 
camped on a 
small creek 
which is now 
known as Alder 
Gulch. More 
out of habit 
than anything 
else one of the 
party panned a 
shovelful of 
gravel, and the 
result was the 
richest placer 
camp that the 
world has ever 
known. This 
region became 
known as the 
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Fairweather Mining District, and various 
estimates have placed the value of the gold 
taken from Alder Gulch and vicinity at 
from 100 to 250 million dollars. 

When word of this strike reached the 
mining camps in the Salmon River country 
of what is now the state of Idaho, there 
was an immediate rush for the new dig- 
gings. In this rush was included every 
type of individual known to a frontier 
mining camp—hard-working miners with 
pick, shovel and gold pan; gamblers, trad- 


DALEY’S “ROBBERS’ ROOST,” HEADQUARTERS OF HENRY PLUMMER’S GANG 


ers, and the usual assortment of female 
birds of prey that hover around any new 
country. Among others there were a num- 
ber of men who had left other camps either 
just ahead of a hanging party, or had seen 
the writing on the wall and had gotten out 
while the getting was good. Prominent 
among these was one Henry Plummer, who 
by his personality and natural leadership 
soon became sheriff of the new camp and 
of the surrounding region, which la‘ter I 
believe extended to the older town of Ban- 
nack, about 80 
miles west of 
Virginia City. 
Some others 
of Plummer’s 
class who soon 
arrived in Alder 
Gulch were 
George Ives, 
George Lane 
(commonly 
called “Club- 
foot” George 
from the fact 
that he had a 
deformed foot), 
Boone Helm, a 
desperate char- 
acter from an- 
other camp, 
Frank Parris, 
Haze Lyons and 
“Dutch” John 
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Wagner. These worthies 
at once set out to help 
themselves to anyone’s 
and everyone’s gold, and 
anything else they de- 
sired. They were not al- 
ways satisfied with taking 
a man’s hard-earned dust, 
and sometimes consid- 
ered it entertaining to 
take his life as well. 

Salt Lake City, at that 
time about the nearest 
point of civilization, was 
some five or six hundred 
miles distant, over moun- 
tains and lonely trails, 
and anyone leaving camp 
for the “outside” was 
trailed, held up and mur- 
dered, and nothing more 
ever heard of him. There 
was little secrecy about these hold-ups 
and murders, as the outlaw element was 
considered to be in the majority; and be- 
cause no man was sure of his neighbor, 
no one dared protest. In the case of an 
ordinary street shooting, if both parties 
were armed very little was thought about 
it, as it was considered that one armed 
man had as good a chance as another. 
However, then as today, a man was not 
given much of a break when it came to a 
gun fight; he was either surrounded by the 
gang and deliberately murdered, or else 
ambushed, robbed and killed. 

Robberies and killings became more and 
more frequent, but the decent element re- 
mained so cowed by the thought that per- 
haps their closest neighbors might be of 
the robber fraternity that no one dared 
raise a hand. A trial was attempted in 
one instance where it was known beyond 
shadow of doubt that the accused were 
guilty, but because of the threats of mem- 
bers of the gang in the surrounding crowd 
the judge and 
jury dared not 
pass the death 
penalty, and the 
accused men 
were acquitted 
and given their 
freedom. On 
another occa- 
sion, after they 
had mustered 
up sufficient 
nerve to sen- 
tence the ac- 
cused to hang, 
the guilty par- 
ties were re- 
leased because 
of the sym- 
pathy of cer- 
tain women in 
the surrounding 
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crowd. These trials of 

course were not con- 

ducted with the pomp 

and ceremony that ac- 

companies a present-day 

trial in court. There was 

no organized law in this 

territory at the time, 

such as there was con- 

sisting only of what could 

be enforced by a citizens’ 

committee represented 

by a miners’ judge and 

jury selected by the min- 

ers themselves. But al- 

though the majority of 

the people were held in 

awe by the depredations 

committed by Henry 

Plummer, the sheriff, 

and his picked gang of 

thugs and murderers, 

there were some in the community 
who possessed the courage of their con- 
victions to the point where they were 
determined to see things changed for the 
better. Among these were John X. Biedler, 
N. P. Langford, Col. Wilbur F. Saunders 
and others. Gradually getting together 
and gaining the confidence of other trust- 
worthy men, these courageous souls formed 
the nucleus of a law-and-order society, 
ready to act whenever called upon. This 
time was not long in coming. A well 
thought of young German by the name of 
Nick Tiebalt had disappeared, and this 
had given rise to a suspicion that he had 
decamped with property belonging to his 
employers. Nine days after his disappear- 
ance, however, one William Palmer, while 
hunting in a nearby valley, shot a grouse, 
which fell to the ground dead. Upon going 
to pick up the bird he found it lying upon 
the dead and frozen body of Tiebalt. This 
led to an investigation by a citizens’ com- 
mittee in a nearby cabin, and to the ar- 
rest of George 

Ives, one of 

Plummer’s 

right-hand men. 

After numerous 

delays and ob- 

stacles put in 

the way of the 

miners’ court, 

George Ives was 

tried, found 

guilty of mur- 

der, and sen- 

tenced to be 

hanged. The 

trial was held in 

the open air at 

the place called 

Nevada, about 

4 miles west 

(Continued on 


page 30) 
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A Scientific Method of Patterning 
Shotguns and a Closer Analysis 
ef the Shot Pattern 


ABLES III and IV are based upon 
{iow of 397 and 138 pellets, re- 

spectively, contained in the renowned 
Rottweil 234” shell. These basic figures 
will agree very well with the number of 
hits given in the original tables. 

It is naturally not quite correct to use 
the 12-bore tables for 16 and 20 bore, as 
the 20 bore in particular is a high-pressure 
gun as compared with the 12 bore, and we 
can assume that it will deform somewhat 
more shots than the 12 bore, and not pat- 
tern as highly; but for the sake of sim- 
plicity, and above all, space, the 12-bore 
tables will have to suffice. If we allow 
the 20 bore a “handicap” of say 10 per 
cent, and the 16 bore say 5 per cent, Tables 
III and IV will do for all practical pur- 
poses, and will be fairly correct, even 
scientifically. American ballisticians and 
sportsmen may possibly demand higher 
standards, but then it must be remembered 
that the figures given imply the mean of a 
great many guns tested, many of which cer- 
tainly were no “top-notchers.” 


Comments on Table III 


It will be seen from this table that when 
the density reaches 1:3.50 to 
1:3.75 this generally implies 
the limit as far as the percent- 
age is concerned. It does not 
necessarily mean that there 
are no European guns shoot- 
ing 90 per cent at a density of 
from 1:3.50 to 1:4.00. Many 
a specially made trapgun will 
do this feat even with such 
fine shot as 24 mm., but it 
must be admitted that this is 
rather an exception than a 
rule. Such a gun will cost 
some money, as the figure of 
merit “surpassing excellent” 
is not easily reached. 

If your gun shoots 85 per 
cent at a density of 1:3.75, or 
90 per cent at a density of 
1:4.00, just treat that gun 
better than your beloved wife. 
If you have a gun doing 90 
per cent at a density of 1:3.50, 
don’t give it away for all the 
money in the world. 
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By L. ERIC KROGIUS 


(Concluded from January issue) 


TABLE III 


(For all shot of the smaller sizes including No. 6.) 


Excel- 
Good lent 
58.43 
62.46 
65.99 
69.02 


Low 


42.82 
48.61 
53.90 
58.69 


Density 


1:1.25 
71.50 
tae 
:2.00 


Sufficient Very good 


63.73 
67.25 
70.52 
73.29 


62.72 
65.99 
68.51 
70.52 


71.78 
74.05 
75.82 
77.08 


75.82 
77.83 
79.35 
80.60 


72.04 
73.05 


77.83 
78.59 
78.84 
78.84 


81.61 
82.12 
82.12 
82.12 


73.29 
73.29 


76.57 
76.57 


True cylinder guns are very little in use 
in central Europe, and the testing of them 
is so uncommon that Table III does not 
give the figures for such a gun at all. 


Comments on Table IV 


It can be seen from this table that large 
shot generally can reach a density of 
1:4.50, whereas fine shot will stop at 
1:4.00. Experience shows that large shot 
will pattern more highly, although the dif- 
ference does not, as a rule, appear to be 
very great. 


FIGURE 6 


TABLE IV 


(For al] shot sizes larger than No. 6) 
Excel- 
Very good lent 
64.49 ; 
68.84 
72.47 
75.36 


76.81 
78.26 
79.71 
80.44 


Good 
57.97 
63.04 
67.39 
70.29 


Density Low 
1:1.25 

1:1.50 
1:1.75 
1:2.00 


Su ficient 
53.62 
58.70 
63.04 

60.87 66.66 

63.77 


1 69.57 
1:2. 66.66 

1 

1 


71.74 
73.19 
74.63 


73.19 
74.63 
76.09 
76.81 


68.84 
70.29 


71.74 
73.19 
74.63 
75.36 


75.36 
76.09 
77.54 
78.26 


1 
$33. 
1 
1 


ouow 


Ss 
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76.09 
76.81 


78.99 
79.71 


> 
unm 
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American sportsmen will probably ask, 
“What about the 10 bore?” I must admit 
that there are no tables for the 10 bore, as 
this gauge is seldom used in central Eu- 
rope. When judging the shooting qualities 
of the 10 bore you will have to apply the 
“handicap” method again, but you will 
have to decide on the handicap yourself, 
as I do not like to tackle a bore that I 
know very little about. 


The Practical Application of 
Tables Ill and IV 


Example: A 12-bore pat- 
terns (in a series of 5 shots) 
76 per cent at a density of 
1:3.25. The shot size is No. 
4. We use Table IV, and find 
that 76 steps in between the 
“boundary values” 75.36 and 
77.54. The percentage is 
“good” in reiation to the den- 
sity. Another gun patterns, 
with shot size No. 7, 82.25 per 
cent at a density of 1:3.55. 
Table III gives us “excellent.” 
A pattern, or the mean of a 
series of shots, will naturally 
very seldom have the exact 
tabulated standard density of 
133.29 1:3.50, 1:3.75, etc., 
but*some figure in between; 
also seldom the standard per- 
centages, 72.04, 73.05, 73.29, 
etc., corresponding to these 
densities. Therefore when us- 
ing these tables we must ob- 
viously choose the closest 
values. 
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The “Wild Shot” and 
Other Irregularities 


In a series of five to ten 
shots, a “wild” shot (below 
75 per cent of the average) 
may occur. Such a shot may 
have a “cartwheel” pattern, 
or any other “curious con- 
stellation.” In a series of five 
shots such a wild shot may 
well reduce the value of the 
whole series from “good” to 
“sufficient,” even if the mean 
figure of the whole series 
would say “good.” Ina series 
of ten shots a single wild shot 
will spoil the figure of merit 
“excellent” irrevocably. 


If the case is a gross one, 
both density and percentage 
will show up as abnormal, but 
it may nevertheless happen 
that the density is fairly nor- 
mal,. while the percentage is 
too low. This, then, is a milder form of a 
wild shot, which will reduce the value of 
the series in a lesser degree. The judging 
of the regularity of density in relation to 
what we may call regularity of percentage, 
gives a very fine criterion of the actual 
shooting qualities of the gun. An example 
will illustrate this point. 

The ideal series would then look like 
this: 

Density: 3.50— 3.50 
Percentage: 82.12—82.12—82.12 
We assume that we have a gun so per- 

fectly bored that it will show a “constant 
density” from shot to shot of 1:3.50. We 
are then entitled to expect that the per- 
centage will not vary between 
the boundary values “suffi- 
cient” (73.05) and “excellent” 
(82.12), but will, likewise, 
show a “constant percentage,” 
and at least the minimum de- 
manded for “excellent,” or 
82.12 per cent (Table IIT). 
This again shows the set- 
trigger accuracy with which 
the shooting qualities of a 
shotgun can be judged by the 
ultimate application of the 
Thiel system. We have now 
a clear conception of density, 
regularity of density, and the 
important relationship be- 
tween density and percentage. 
We can now deal with: 


The Covering Ability 


Even the highest percent- 
age is no good if the shot pel- 
lets are distributed irregularly 
over the area of the 75 cm. 
circle. The pellet distribu- 


3.50— 3.50— 3.50 
82.12—82.12 
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FIGURE 7 


tion must be as “geometrical” as possible, 
no matter if the density is high or low, no 
matter if the percentage is high or low; 
i. €., no matter if the gun is true cylinder 
or full choke. 

All kinds of irregularities may occur. 
Crass cases will be detected by the eye, and 
slighter cases will generally be disclosed 
by the combined density and percentage 
irregularities. There is a more exact 
method, however, which is the finishing 
touch to the Thiel system. 


The “Hundred Field Target” 
By means of two additional concentric 
circles Thiel divided the 75 cm. circle into 
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three more parts—the circle- 
rings B, C, and D (Fig. 6). 
The inner circle A was again 
divided into three parts, in- 
cluding a bull’seye of 5 cm. 
diameter, and an inner ring of 
16.3 cm. diameter. We thus 
have altogether: a black 
bull’seye and six concentric 
circle-rings. The circle-rings 
B, C, D and E Thiel divided 
radially into 20 “fields” each, 
and the rings in circle A into 
19 fields, or together with the 
bull’seye, 20 fields. The total 
number of fields is therefore 
100, and the popular name 
“hundred-field target” was the 
natural consequence. 

Now obviously every gun, 
even if a “high-density” or a 
“low-density” gun, will cover 
a certain number of fields. It 
is equally obvious that it can- 
not be demanded of a “low- 
density” gun like a true cylin- 
der, patterning perhaps 35-37 percent, that 
it cover as many fields as a “high-density” 
gun, patterning some 85 percent. Here 
again the “statistics” fixed the demands, 
and Table V was worked out. This table 
needs no “translation,” but is good for all 

gauges, all shot sizes, and all densities. 
Below I will give particulars: 
Area: 


Circle A—diameter 252 mm. 499 sq. cm. 


bull’seye 50 mm. 
inner cir. dia. 163 mm. 
Ring B—outer dia. 396 
“s C— “ ““ 521 
D— ‘ 
E— “ 


mm. Area: 733 sq. cm. 
mm. sa 900 “ 
* 635.3 mm. _ 1038 “ 
** 750.0 mm 1248 “ 


~ Total Area: 4418 sq. cm. 





Area of E = 2% x area of A 


It is obvious that a gun pat- 
terning poorly as to percent- 
age in relation to the density 
can hardly be expected to 
“cover” well. If the percent- 
age does not correspond well 
with the density it is scarcely 
worth while to howl over what 
the gun may do in the way of 
covering ability. All the three 
factors must agree, and none 
is very much good unless the 
others are also good. When 
using Table V we count ac- 
tual hits, and not percentage. 

Example: A gun patterns 
114 hits and covers 70 fields. 
The covering ability is “ex- 
cellent.” Another gun pat- 
terns 135 hits and covers 71 
fields. The covering ability 
is just “sufficient.” 


The “Super High- 
Density Gun” 


The figures of Table V re- 
fer to all normal guns, i. e., 
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guns covering the whole area 
of the 75-cm. circle. The 
only exception is the “Super 
high-density gun”—the gun 
shooting practically into a 24” 
or 25” circle. Obviously such 
a gun will leave ring E prac- 
tically uncovered, and we will 
consequently have to leave 
this ring out of the count, and 
calculate with the remaining 
80 fields. About 78 fields 
covered would in such a case 
be “excellent”. A gun doing 
this will possibly show a den- 
sity somewhere between 1:4 
and 1:5. It remains to be 
stated that Table V obviously 
does not cover a finer shot 
size than 2%4-mm. Finer shot 
sizes are of little interest 
from a real “ballistic” point 
of view. 


The Full Analysis of Shot Patterns 
(A good and a poor pattern) 


We are now armed to the very teeth with 
the knowledge necessary to analyze com- 
pletely the patterns shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
Figs. 6 and 7 are the real patterns shot, of 
which Figs. 1 and 2 are exact copies. The 
shot size is 314 mm., 138 pellets to the 
load. Both patterns show 69.57 per cent. 


Pattern Shown by Fig. 6 


A = € D 
i se 18 17 
Fields 15 13 11 12 


10xA 10x19 
4xE 4x 26 

A density of 1:1.82 corre- 
sponds to improved cylinder— 
quarter choke (Table II). 
The percentage 69.57 drops 
in between the “boundary 
values” 67.39 and 72.47, and 
consequently is “very good” 
(Table IV). A covering abil- 
ity of 65 fields by 96 hits is 
“excellent” (Table V). Fig. 6 
consequently shows a “very 
good-excellent” improved 
cylinder—quarter choke pat- 
tern. Such a pattern is far 
from common. 

A density of 1:3.33 corre- 
sponds to full choke (Table 
II). This density demands 
71.74 per cent for “sufficient”. 
We have only 69.57. The 
percentage is “insufficient” 
(Table IV). A covering abil- 
ity of 59 fields by 96 hits 
is also “insufficient” (Table 
V). The pattern shown by 
Fig. 7 is in every respect a 
very poor full choke pattern. 








Density 
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FIGURE 9 


Pattern Shown by Fig. 7 


A --¢ D 


SUP... 19 20 1 
WD cp aisaw stk 


E Total 
18 96 


5 
13 12 9 11 59 





10xA 
Density == ———— = 
4xE 4x18 


10x 24 
== $.3333 


These two examples illustrate fully not 
only the uncanny accuracy with which 
the Thiel system can analyze the shot 
pattern, but also how greatly one can be 
mistaken if patterns are judged only by 
counting percentage, and the judging of 
the covering ability is left to the very un- 
reliable human eye. You can now cal- 
culate the real ballistic choke of your gun 


FIGURE 10 


down to the 10th decimal, and 
in every other respect judge 
its real shooting qualities. 


Practical Hints for 
American Sportsmen 


Hundred field paper tar- 

gets are issued by the Berlin 

Institution for the benefit of 

private sportsmen. These tar- 

gets are not very practical, 

though. It is a difficult task 

to hit the exact center of the 

target, especially as the center 

of impact of the gun itself 

may vary from shot to shot. 

Ammunition companies use 

big sheets of iron on which 

the hundred-field target is en- 

graved. The target is then 

painted over for each shot 

with a mixture of powdered 

chalk and water. This method 

does not allow the keeping of 

the actual patterns shot. A 

better method is to have the 

hundred-field target engraved on a sheet 

of celluloid or similar transparent material, 

and to shoot at large blanks of paper. The 

transparent sheet is then placed over the 

actual target, and hits counted as de- 
scribed. 


For the average sportsman the judging 
of the covering ability by means of the 
hundred-field target is not absolutely nec- 
essary, however. We have seen that the 
density in relation to the percentage char- 
acterizes the whole shot pattern. Circle 
A and ring E are the basic parts of the 75- 
cm. circle; and for all practical purposes 
no other parts need to be used. We have 
also seen that a good regularity of density, 

and a good regularity of per- 
centage, are a practically safe 
guarantee that the gun shoots 
well in every respect. If these 
factors are satisfactory the 
covering ability will also be 
satisfactory. 

I can do no better than de- 
scribe my own simplified 
method. From a large sheet 
of heavy cardboard I cut out 
the 75-cm. circle and from 
this disk again the inner cir- 
cle A. When “centering” the 
pattern I use alternately the 
75-cm. disk and the cut out 
frame. Then I draw the 75- 
cm. circle, and circle A. In 
order to get hits within E I 
run a ruler with a length equal 
to the fixed breadth of ring E 
(57.35 mm.), along the cir- 
cumference of the 75-cm. cir- 
cle. This is a simple method. 

On the basis of the system 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Zip, A Practical Accessory 


By F. C. NEss 


‘“*F IP” is the trade name of a reload- 
7, able steel chamber designed for 
firing reduced loads in high-power 
rifles. It is made by the National Arms 
Company, of San Francisco, Calif. At this 
writing these chambers are available in the 
following 10 calibers: .30-’06, .30-40, .30- 
30, .303 Savage, .300 Savage, .32 Winches- 
ter Special, .270 Winchester, 7-mm., 6.5 
mm. and .250 Savage. Factory cartridges 
in these calibers cost from $7.25 to $10.45 
per hundred. After the Zip chamber is 
purchased, at $1, it can be reloaded re- 
peatedly with refills which cost $3 per 
hundred, representing a saving in the cost 
of target practice or small-game ammuni- 
tion of more than 50 per cent. 

Moreover, these Zip loads develop low 
velocities, which fact makes them better 
adapted for small-game shooting than the 
regular factory cartridge. Also, the report 
is light and there is no appreciable recoil, 
which makes them pleasant to shoot in 
target practice. They should prove espe- 
cially desirable for any shooter who is 
combating the habit of flinching. 


I have been shooting the original Zip 
loads, first issued in the .30-’06 and .30-40 
calibers, for several months and can say 
that they are at least twice as accurate as 
the pistol cartridges fired in the same 
rifles with the so-called auxiliary car- 
tridges or supplemental chambers. The 
velocity is also considerably greater for 
the Zip loads, which makes their effective 
range from two to three times as great. 

The original Zip loads employed a Palma 
Hi-Speed blank cartridge which drove an 
80-grain cadmium-plated lead bullet at an 
average velocity of 1,425 f.-s. at the rifle 
muzzle. The penetration was 12 inches of 
pine or % inch of steel, at 25 feet from 
the muzzle. With these loads I fired a 10- 
shot group at 50 yards, using the Model 
30-S Remington in .30-’06 caliber, with 
peep and bead sights, and exactly as issued 
by the factory. The group measured, cen- 


TEN SHOTS 
PRONE AT 
50 YARDS, 
NEW ZIP, 
.250 SAVAGE 
MODEL 54 
N. R. A. 
WIN- 
CHESTER 
RIFLE, AS 
ISSUED 
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ter to center, just 17% inches, five of the 
shots cutting one hole. In the Krag car- 
bine fitted with a Malcolm scope sight, 
the old Zip loads made a 17%” group of 8 
shots. Two flyers enlarged the resulting 
10-shot group to 25 inches. The average 
was 2.44 inches per 10 shots, which repre- 
sents good accuracy for our .22-caliber 
plinking rifles, and is good enough to ac- 
count for a squirrel’s head when properly 
zeroed. 


TEN SHOTS PRONE AT 50 YARDS, 
NEW ZIP, .30-'06, REMINGTON MODEL 
30-S RIFLE, AS ISSUED 


Since then the Zip loads and Zip cham- 
bers have been improved. Tests at the 
Bridgeport plant of the Remington Arms 
Company led to the adoption of a special 
smokeless powder load in a special necked- 
down .22-caliber rimfire brass case, with 
Kleanbore primer. In place of the plated 
lead bullet a full metal-jacketed bullet was 
adopted. This bullet weighs 86 grains in 
the .25 caliber and 98 grains in the .30 
caliber. Typical ballistics in the two cal- 
ibers.are.as-follows: 
Muzzle 
velocity 


1,455 f.-s, 
1,442 f.-s. 


Muzzle 

energy 
387 ft.-lbs. 
420 ft.-lbs. 


50-yard 

groups 
2.71” x 1.88” 
1.96” x 1.34” 


Caliber 
.250 Savage 
30 W. C. F. 
The steel chamber is made in two parts, 
threaded together, the joint being at the 
middle. The base part carries an offset 
firing pin which has a broad and compar- 
atively soft head designed to receive the 
blow of the rifle striker without injury to 
same. The neck part of -the chamber re- 
ceives the blank cartridge, and is then 
screwed into the base part. .The two 
parts are quickly joined, 2% to 3 com- 
plete turns only being required. The bullet 
is then inserted in the open mouth of the 


chamber to form a duplicate of the regu- 
lar factory cartridge. Thus loaded, the 
Zip cartridge feeds through the bolt- 
action magazine like regular ammunition. 
I have not tried it in tubular magazines. 

After firing, the Zip chamber is ejected 
from the gun, picked up, and its two parts 
unscrewed. If they have been too tightly 
screwed together, pliers will be required, 
and sometimes two pair of them. This 
can be avoided by exercising a little care. 
With the chamber open, the brass case is 
picked, pried, or punched out. Loading 
the Zip chamber is slow and takes the joy 
out of using this practical device. An 
extra chamber and a companion to load 
it are called for in prone shooting, and a 
magazine-full should be carried in hunt- 
ing. The Zip is less convenient to use than 
the Brayton auxiliary cartridge. 

Not all rifle chambers will accept the 
Zip, though any standard chamber should 
do so. I found three rifles which would 
not accept it, a .30-'06, a .270 and a .250. 
Perhaps none of these rifles had a standard 
chamber. 

In the N. R. A. Type Model 54 Win- 
chester rifle I found the new Zip loads to 
shoot more accurately than the makers 
claimed. At 50 yards with factory gold 
bead and peep sights my 10-shot group 
measured 1.375 x .875 inches. I shot a 
9-shot group of 1 1/6 inches; the tenth 
shot was called low, and this shot en- 
larged the group to 1 7/16 inches. Such 
accuracy is entirely adequate for target 
practice. To check this I zeroed the 
sights and fired a direct score, which was 
down only 1 point. The group was small 
enough to score a possible, as it measured 
just 1 inch, center to center, or 0.75 inches 
inside measurement. This was in .250 
Savage caliber. 

The Lyman 48 slide was completely 
down when zeroed at 12% yards. Ten 
clicks, or 5 minutes of angle, was the eleva- 
tion required for 50 feet and 25° ya¥ds. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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As to Wild Turkeys, 


R. DAVIS’ story of hunting wild 
M turkeys that appeared in the No- 

vember, 1932, issue of THE RIFLE- 
MAN brought back to the writer fond 
memories of days gone by. Not, in my 
case, of days spent in the swamps of the 
Southland, but rather of days in the White 
Mountains of Arizona, where exists the 
greatest number of wild turkeys to the 
square mile of western territory. And are 
they turkeys! I do not know whether 
they are mongrels, as Mr. Davis calls 
them, or blue legs; but they are sure- 
enough turkeys, with all the wild turkey 
instincts of which he speaks; and they 
are certainly the most cunning of all the 
wild things that forage in the forests. 


The wild turkeys of the New Mexico 
and Arizona mountains range along the 
rims of the canyons, where the mesas 
break off into ravines, and scrub oaks bear 
acorns in abundance for food; which, with 
grass, weed seed and berries are sure to 
produce a bird plump and fat for the 
Thanksgiving table. These canny fowls 
venture out on the level mesas for short 
distances, but if surprised they instinc- 
tively flee toward the timber and rim of a 
canyon, whence they fly across to the other 
side, leaving their pursuer to follow a tor- 
tuous journey of several miles of rough 
climbing to get near them again; then they 
fly back across the canyon. This no doubt 
accounts for their present existence there, 
for they would surely have been killed off 
years ago were it not for this means of 
escaping from their enemies. 


A band of wild turkeys can undoubtedly 
make a bigger fool out of a hunter than 
can any other wild game. They will run 
like race horses, keeping just out of gun- 
shot range, and if crowded too closely will 
fly to safety among the brush; until the 
novice will finally halt, puffing and panting. 
dripping wet, his tongue hanging out. 
and no turkey to show for his effort. 

In the days when the writer was 
hunting turkeys in the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona, it was as the com- 
panion of two of the most sagacious 
game hunters of the Southwest. One 
of these men was 
Prime Coleman, and 
the other Nels Wil- 
son, a member of the 
Arizona State Rang- 
ers; and these two 
taught me all I 
learned about how 
to forage for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


By EBER R. SIZER 


That was long before I knew anything 
about the National Rifle Association, or 
ballistics, trajectory, and all the other gun 
lore a shooter picks up at rifle matches. 
We shot most any old kind of guns, and 
every man in the hills carried under his 
saddle fender a carbine of some caliber. 
Game was plentiful, and we killed what 
we needed for meat. Wilson and I were 
nuts on shooting, and as the Army was 
equipped at that time with the .30-40 Krag 
rifle, and we could get plenty of that am- 
munition from the soldiers, we each had a 
Model 95 .30-40 Winchester carbine which 
we carried in a boot under the leg fender 
of the saddle. It was great sport for us to 
scare up a jackrabbit and let him run until 
he sat up, and tnen try to knock him over 
with one shot through the head, off-hand. 
We became expert shots, and rarely 
missed. I have had a gun in my hands as 
long as I can remember, and, as my dad 
often said, I “cut my teeth on a 6-shooter 
butt.” 


Mr. Davis is right when he says that 
the Krag bullet is a good turkey stopper. 
We shot many of them, the regular round 
nose issued to the Army, and they never 
failed to stop a turkey when fairly hit. 
They make a clean hole and don’t tear up 
the meat the way a soft nose does, yet 
drop the bird neatly. Many officers who 
were stationed at Fort Apache in the old 
days will testify to this. We did nearly all 
of our shooting, both deer and birds, with 
a rifle, but occasionally I tried a shotgun. 
Strange as it may seem, I never used a 
telescope sight, or even a peep sight; just 
the old plain buckhorn hunting rear sight, 
with a Sheared gold bead front sight, and 
I have shot the head off many a grouse in 
a tall spruce with this equipment. 


Our favorite method of hunting turkeys 
was to go on horseback, and when we 
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flushed a band we would follow until we 
had tired them pretty well (and this does 
not take so long when they are fat and 
well fed in the fall), and then dismount 
and stalk them afoot. We would usually 
get at least one turkey out of a flock, and 
sometimes more. 

I had one novel experience while hunt- 
ing with a shotgun. We had shells loaded 
with BB shot for turkeys, but unless we 
were pretty close the shot would rattle 
off their hard wing feathers like so much 
hail. Forty to fifty yards wou'd give us a 
turkey, usually. On the day I speak of 
Nels Wilson and I had trailed a flock in the 
snow all over the rim rock, and had just 
about given up hope of finding them, when 
we suddenly came upon the whole band 
grazing in a clearing, picking dead weed 
seed. We were right on top of them, and 
dropped off our horses and grabbed our 
guns just as two old gobblers discovered 
us and raised their heads to gaze in aston- 
ishment for an instant before they flew. 
That was time enough for us. Nels chose 
the left and I took the right gobbler, as 
they stood about 40 yards away with heads 
up and looking back at us, while the rest 
of the flock kept on feeding. We both 
fired at the same instant, and my gobbler 
keeled over, but Nels’ flew with the rest 
of the flock straight to the hillside, while 
we let them have as many shots as we 
could, but without result. 

We quickly mounted and hurried after 
them, and managed to get one apiece be- 
fore they got away; then I came back to 
where I had left my first gobbler. I found 
him where I had spotted him as I passed, 
squatted on the ground at the foot of a 
bunch of scrub oak, like a hen on a nest. 
I stooped down to pick him up, and say: 
he came alive and ran like a streak, slam 
into a tree. I fell on top of him, trying 
for a handhold, but he slipped out from 
under me and ran pell-mell into a stump. 

I fell on him again, 
this time getting a 
strangle hold on his 
neck and coming up 
swinging, which soon 
put his gobbling days 
to anend. I then be- 
gan examining him 
to see where I had 
hit him, but couldn’t 
find a scratch any- 
where, and con- 
cluded that I had 


(Continued on 
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An Arctic Safari 


By Richard L. Sutton, M.D., Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. (Edin.). Cloth, 199 
pages, 6 x 9, profusely illustrated. C. V. 
Mosby, St. Louis, $2.25. 


HORTLY after the publication in 1930 
of his last book, “The Long Trek,” 
which it was my privilege to review in 
these columns, Dr. Sutton wrote me, “My 
big game days are over.” And when one 
stopped to consider the active, varied and 
strenuous life that this noted sportsman- 
scientist-adventurer had lived, it indeed 
seemed fitting that he should henceforth 
devote himself to the enjoyment of a well- 
earned rest. But not he. Deciding, per- 
haps, that he had spent as much time in 
the hot countries as was wise, but feeling 
in his pioneer soul the ceaseless, irresist- 
ible call of the Wanderlust, Dr. Sutton 
turned his eyes to the Far North, the al- 
leged beauties of which had always ap- 
pealed to him. Up in the Arctic there was 
no dizzy, staggering heat. The vast ice 
fields bred neither insects nor fever. 
Drinking water, fresh and unpolluted, lay 
ready to hand. Perils there were in truth, 
and plenty, but met you face to face. 
Wherefore, in May, 1932, Dr. Sutton 
chartered a Norwegian sealing vessel, and 
with Mrs. Sutton and their grown son 
and daughter, sailed from a Norwegian 
port, bound for the coast of Spitzenbergen. 
Their experiences in the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun were many, and varied, and 
new. 
As is evident to anyone at all familiar 
with his writings, Dr. Sutton is a scholar, 


a scientist and a man of parts; a keen ob- — 


server, and a student of natural history 
in all its varied forms. Whenever he re- 
turns from one of his trips into the re- 
mote regions of the earth he brings back 
with him a wealth of new knowledge and 
experience. His recent trip into the Arctic 
was no exception. and the account of it 
which he gives in “An Arctic Safari” 
should gladden the hearts alike of the 
sportsman, the wanderer and the natural- 
ist. 

The trip was not taken for pleasure 
alone, but also for the purpose of collect- 
ing specimens for the Department of Nat- 
ural History of the University of Kansas; 
and in his delightfully simple and clear 
way Dr. Sutton tells of encounters with 
seal and polar bear and walrus, amid ice 
and snow. 

No review of this little book would be 
complete without special mention of the 
pictures. They are most interesting, and 
there is almost one to every page. Dr. 
Sutton is a past master in the art of 
photography, and his equipment is of the 
best. This collection of pictures vividly 
portrays the highlights of this Arctic ad- 
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venture, and the new book should prove a 
valued addition to the library of the sports- 
man, the adventurer and the naturalist. — 
LAURENCE J. HATHAWAY. 


Records of North American 
Big Game 


Edited by Prentiss N. Gray. Cloth, 178 
pages, 8 x 11, 56 plates. The Derrydale 
Press, New York, $10. 


HIS is “A Book of The Boone and 

Crockett Club,” edited by Prentiss N. 
Gray. It is of interest to all sportsmen, 
naturalists and lovers of the outdoors. 
It is the first complete modern compila- 
tion of the records of big game on the 
American continent, and includes tables 
of the largest record heads of each species, 
giving authenticated measurements, dates 
and localities. It is therefore of unique 
historical value, as well as of great prac- 
tical value as a reference book. 

The book is published under the aus- 
pices of the National Collection of Heads 
and Horns, New York Zoological Society, 
and more than 3,000 sportsmen, museums 
and trophy owners cooperated in compil- 
ing the data. However, there were used 
only authentic record heads actually meas- 
ured by representatives of the society ac- 
cording to a standard system of measure- 
ment employed by a recognized museum 
of Natural History. To obtain such au- 
thenticated records required three years 
of diligent search and the cooperation of 
the right men and organizations through- 
out the world. 

In the book each phase of the work is 
covered in a separate chapter by a differ- 
ent authority, there being 14 illustrated 
chapters, and a foreword by Prentiss N. 
Gray. The titles of these chapters reveal 
the scope of the book. They are: Horns 
and Antlers, American Deer, Wapiti, The 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep, The 
Rocky Mountain Goat, Bison, Pronghorn 
Antelope, Musk Ox, The Bears of Amer- 
ica, Jaguar, Mountain Lion, Puma or Cou- 
gar, and Walrus. 

The text of each chapter classifies one 
distinct species and gives its geographical 
range, physical characteristics and biologi- 
cal traits and habits. At the end of each 
chapter is given a list of heads of record 
size, including data under each of the 
following headings: Length of Outside 
Curve, Circumference of Main Beam, 
Greatest Spread, Number of Points on 
Each Horn, Locality, Date Killed, By 
Whom Killed, and Owner. 

This edition is strictly limited to 500 
copies, and more than half of these had 
already been reserved by December 20, 
the publication date—F. C. NEss. 


THE COLT BISLEY MCDEL 
By Maj. J. S. HATCHER 


HE Bisley Model is a modified form 
of the Colt Single-Action Revolver. 
The inside works of the two guns are 
the same, but the handle of the Bisley is 
higher and fuller at the back just above 
the crotch of the thumb. The old .45-cali- 
ber single action has a handle so shaped 
that when the gun is drawn from the 
holster and held just above the level of 
the waist about a foot in front of the 
body, it naturally points in a horizontal 
direction. When held at the level of the 
eyes with the arm extended, the gun tends 
to point high. The Bisley Model has a 
handle similar to that of the Single Action, 
but so curved that when the gun is held 
at the level of the eyes in target shoot- 
ing, the barrel naturally lies horizontally. 
The hammer spur on the Bisley Model 
has a different shape from that on the 
old .45. It is more nearly flat instead of 
sticking up, and it flares out so that it 
is a little wider. 

The trigger on the Single Action model 
is very narrow, while that on the Bisley 
is the full width of the trigger guard. 

The Bisley was made in three barrel 
lengths, the same as the Single Action; 
namely, 434, 5% and 7% inches. 

It was made in .45 Colt caliber, also in 
.44-40, .38-40, and .32-20, and for the 
.32, .38, and .41 long and short cartridges, 
as well as the .44 Russian, the .38 Smith 
& Wesson, and the .32 Smith & Wesson. 

In addition to the regular model Bisley 
described above, there was a target model, 
sometimes called the “Flat Top.” In this 
model the part of the frame just over 
the cylinder was flattened out and the gun 
had target sights, the rear sight being 
adjustable for windage and the front sight 
for elevation, the same as on the present 
Colt target revolvers. 

This target model was made only in 
74-inch barrels, and was chambered for 
the .45, the .44 Russian, the .32, .38, and 
.41 in both long and short, the .32 Smith 
& Wesson, the .38-40 and the .32-40. 

The manufacture of the Bisley Model 
was begun in 1897 and was discontinued 
in 1912. I was told at the Colt factory 
that this gun was designed by an English 
officer and was very popular in the Bisley 
Matches in England, and many of them 
are still on hand in that country. 

The supply of repair parts on hand for 
the Bisley has long ago been exhausted, 
but as the interior working parts are the 
same as on the Single Action, these parts 
can still be obtained from the Colt Com- 
pany on repair orders. 

Both the Bisley and the old single action 
Colt have been used as the basis for special 
hand-finished light-weight revolvers of 
large caliber, Mr. S. Harold Croft being 
one of the pioneers in this field. 
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Turkey 


HE weather for the annual Alamo- 

gordo (N. M.) turkey shoot this year 
was as ideal for good scores as last year’s 
was impossible. Early in the day the 
shooting clan started to gather from the 
mountains, valleys and cattle ranges with 
weapons of all vintages and calibres. A 
truck load of turkeys, as only Carlos 
Wilson knows how to grow them, put every 
contestant on his toes. 

The pits were under the supervision of 
the club president, John Reed, and the 
detail “clicked” perfectly. Club Secre- 
tary Earl Fetz, assisted by Col. Charlie 
Thomas, had charge of the statistical 
work. Town Marshal “Jim” Allan, the 
club range officer, was in charge of the 
firing squads. Sgt. B. F. Leonard headed 
a big delegation of Roswell shooters, who 
made serious inroads into the turkey 
supply with both rifle and pistol. The 
New Mexico Military Institute sent over 
two of its rifle team, Cadets Fuller and 
Peckham, who made the veterans look to 
their laurels. Cadet Fuller was the only 
contestant to run 10 straight “bulls” in a 
special-target event. 

A novelty event that proved the un- 
doing of a majority of the shooters was an 
aerial contest with hydrogen-filled rubber 
balloons shot at from 100 yards rise with 
no ‘caliber barred and as many shots as 
the shooter could get in before the balloon 
got out of range. Cadet Peckham was 
the first to bust a balloon. John Reed 
staged a spectacular try with three auto- 
matic rifles but his efforts were futile. 
W. B. Murrell, Alamogordo’s veteran ex- 
pert, punctured a sphere with a service 
rifle on the first shot, a feat not approached 
by any other shooter. Deputy State 
Warden W. A. Mullins was the last mem- 
ber of the trio of, aerial winners. 

Another novelty shoot was a bobbing 
turkey with a 5” bull as the vital spot and 
a 3-second exposure against a natural 
bushy backgraund. The experts were 
taking down the turkeys with regularity 
until a shot cut off the mechanism. 

In the regular offhand events, Ed Har- 
rington, Alamogordo’s star rifleman, won 
the first event. Other local experts, 
among them Carroll Woods, Tony Tru- 
jillo, Herb Seaman, Henry Carr, Walter 
Latham and Wayne Barker, accounted 
for other winnings, while Sergeant Lyng, 
from State College; Warden Mullins, 
from. thé: summit of the Sacramentos, 
and Sergeant Leonard and H. E. Samson, 
of Roswell, added to their turkey holdings 
materially. 

The big 3-way event, 100 yards high- 
power, 50 yards with .22-caliber rifle and 
25 yards with pistol or revolver proved 
exciting. H. E. Samson, of Roswell, was 










Shoots 


the star all-around shooter, being only 3 
points down with all 3 weapons, and he 
took away the largest turkey of the shoot. 

The 3 pistol events brought out a fine 
entry of handgun experts. That sterling 
shooter, H. E. Samson, won the first event 
from a classy field in a close contest. G. 
H. Grant won the second event and also 
the third with a possible in each. 

Among the “ancient and honorable fire- 
arms” brought out and holding their own 
against the modern arms was a beautiful 
Winchester Scheutzen, set triggers, Swiss 
buttplate and all the “fixin’s,” shot by 
Wayne Barker and making an impressive 
winning and then winning a_ shoot-off. 
Another “old-timer” was a Lord Model 
Stevens pistol that Grant used to win the 
2 pistol events from a field of modern pis- 
tols and revolvers. 

The Alamogordo Rifle and Pistol Club 
conducted the shoot with promptness and 
exactness.—CapT. G. H. GRANT. 


XCELLENT shooting weather fa- 

vored the Second Annual Turkey 
Shoot of the Geneva (N. Y.) Rifle and 
Pistol Club, bringing about 20 enthusi- 
astic members out early. 

The club’s range is ideally situated. 
Lying about one mile up Kashong Gulley, 
from the main road, along Seneca Lake, 
it is laid out in a natural shooting area, 
with high shale cliffs along each side, form- 
ing an excellent bullet catcher. 

The matches were all run off for mer- 
chandise and chicken prizes with the main 
event a Kickers’ re-entry handicap match 
tor a 16-pound turkey gobbler. There 
were numerous entries and re-entries dur- 
ing the day, 8 possibles being made out of 
approximately 85 entries. In the late 
afternoon the ties were shot off with the 
writer winning the turkey. 

The other matches were run on various 
types of targets such as the miniature army 
target A, with a 1” bull, a head-and-shoul- 
der target for pistols, official N. R. A. tar- 
gets for both rifle and pistol, and luck tar- 
gets. 

The main attraction was the running 
deer which ran continuously all day. A 
word about the construction of this deer: 

We used a No. 10 galvanized iron wire 
for a trolley wire, one end fastened to a 
cedar tree in such a manner that when 
the target came to this end it was hidden 
by the bank of the creek. The other end 
was fastened to a tree on the shale cliff 
through a small set of tackle blocks to 
take out the slack as might be needed. 
The end on the bank was higher than the 
other making about a 10° slope. The high 
end, being well hidden by the point of the 
hill at the south end of the firing point, 


was the operating end. This also made it 
easier to operate in that the desired speed 
could be obtained with less work. 


To operate the target, which was an 
N. R. A. running-deer mounted on a 
wooden frame covered with cloth and 
hung on two clothesline pulleys, we 
mounted on old Ford rear wheel with the 
clincher rim intact. The rear axle was 
mounted on a 2-by-4 which was secured 
to a tree in line with the trolley wire. 
The key was removed from the axle and 
by adjusting the nut and locking with a 
key the wheel ran smoothly. A handle 
was attached to one of the spokes and a 
cord ran from one end of the target around 
the wheel to a pulley on the cedar tree at 
the other end and back to the target 
frame. A platform had to be built for 
the operators because of the steep side 
hill so they could get out to the target and 
paste it after each barrage. Telephone 
communication was maintained between 
the firing point and operators to receive 
scores and give starting signals. We had 
three operators at this point all the time 
and they were on the jump all day long 
keeping the .30-30’s, .45’s and what have 
you, going on the firing point. Each man 
was allowed two shots which was about all 
he had time for, with the deer being ex- 
posed for only about 30 of the 50 yards 
run at a range of about 75 yards. 

There were some good scores made on 
this target but a lot of deer slayers were 
quite surprised to find they hadn’t even 
hit the target. 

There were approximately 300 in at- 
tendance. We endeavored to give all in 
attendance all the shooting they wanted 
at as small a fee as possible and keep them 
shooting, as that is what they came out 
for. The running deer drew a number of 
nonclub members. Accordingly, we tried 
some matches that would give these folks 
the same chance as club members which 
our luck targets did very nicely. 

We find with only two years experience 
our turkey shoot is creating considerable 
interest and is gaining members and favor 
for our club—DoNn GREENE. 


HE largest and best attended turkey 

shoot ever sponsored in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., by the Greenbrier Rifle 
Club, under the guidance of William 
Perry, treasurer, and R. B. Parker, sec- 
retary, took place December 13 over the 
indoor range of the club with over 50 men 
and women present. Special matches for 
the women were included. 

The matches were at 75 feet, some of 
them “luck matches.” Only two com- 
petitors; won more than one turkey. 
Women shooters who won turkeys were 
Mrs. Nadine Robinson, Mrs. Gladys 
Childs, Mrs. John Carson, Miss Flo 
Griffith and Miss Eleanor Justice. 
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Among the men who won their 
“feathers” were Waverly Dixon, George 
Hamilton, Carl Bowyer, Edward Roberts, 
Guy Clark; Paul Clark, Bob Waller and 
E. Forren. To Roy Sibold went the king 
of the evening, a 24-pounder, and in a 
lucky match he won another. Clyde Mar- 
tin also went home with two birds. 

It would appear as though these mixed 
shooting matches will be quite popular in 
the future at White Sulphur Springs. 





HE passing of the one-million mark 
's the production of its 1892 model 

rifle by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company had a fitting observance 
in the presentation of the last manufac- 
tured rifle of the first million to Secretary 
of War Patrick J. Hurley at a brief cere- 
mony in his offices in Washington on 
December 17, 1932. 

On the receiver of the rifle was engraved 
in gold the insignia of the War Depart- 
ment and near the breech of the rifle was 
the gold inlaid inscription: 


1,000,009 
Presented to 


PATRICK J. HURLEY 
Secretary of War 
WINCHESTER 
1932 

In a speech appropriately attuned to the 
viewpoint of the shooter, United States 
Senator Frederic C. Walcott, of Connecti- 
cut, made the formal presentation of the 
rifle to Secretary Hurley on behalf of the 
Winchester company. The company 
was officially represented at the 
ceremony by Maj. J. W. Hession, of 
its shooting promotion division. 

“Mr. Secretary,” Senator Walcott 
said in ‘presenting the rifle, “the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany of New Haven has reached an 
important milestone in the manu- 
facture of sporting firearms. They 
have built one million rifles of model 
1892 and wish to commemorate the 
occasion in some fitting way. Ac- 
cordingly, the officers of the Win- 
chester Company have chosen you, 
the Secretary of War of these United 
States, to be the recipient of this 
one-millionth rifle. 

“The company has commissioned 
a great friend of mine, Mai. John W. 
Hession, the present holder of the 
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ITH ideal weather conditions pre- 
vailing and 20 shooters trying their 
best for the prizes, the annual turkey shoot 
of the Edward Thomas Post, No. 119, 
American Legion, of Harvard, Mass., was 
a decided success, though inclement 
weather of the previous day had the effect 
of holding down the attendance. 
The targets used were the 100-yard 
N. R. A. small-bore targets, only shots in 





the black counting and the shot nearest a 
cross drawn on the back of the target win- 
ning the turkey in each match. The con- 
ditions called for any small-bore rifle with 
iron sights. The system of deciding the 
winners gave everyone who could hit the 
bull’s-eye at all a chance and created a 
greater interest. 

In a special high-score event, H. W. 
Carlson copped the prize. 





Winchester’s One-Millionth 


world’s rifle record at 1,000 yards, to bring 
this exquisite example of its workmanship 
to Washington and, through me, to present 
it to you as a token and a symbol. 

“From the earliest colonial days man 
has depended upon his rifle for food, for 
defense and for recreation. Its effective 
use is a test of man’s skill, has protected 
him from his enemies and taught him, 
through hunting and target practice, those 
most valuable lessons—quick thinking and 
precise coordination between eye and hand. 

“You realize the importance of training 
our young men to shoot straight and keep 
their powder dry, never in offensive war- 
fare, but in preparedness for our country’s 
defense. You know the delights of going 
far afield with dog and gun in search of 
game and healthful out-of-door recreation. 

“It is a well-known fact that the best 
sportsmen are the most effective conserva- 
tionists of our wild life. They have the 
keenest interest in saving our forests, fields 


and streams and keeping them well stocked 
with useful forms of wild life. 

“There are in this country more than 
six million licensed hunters using shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. The manufacture of 
these firearms requires the skill of many 
thousands of the most highly trained work- 
men. Sustained interest in marksmanship 
and in hunting have been responsible for 
the steady employment of thousands of 
skilled workmen, who are always ready in 
time of need. 

“Scattered all over this land are many 
fish and game clubs and rifle associations, 
whose members are constantly trying to 
better their own scores at target practice, 
a fascinating game which develops self- 
reliance and ruggedness. 

“The Winchester company, manufac- 
turers of repeating firearms since 1866, 
has reached such a state of perfection in 
its output, its record in furnishing our 
allies with rifles and ammunition during 

the World War is so outstanding, the 
world-wide reputation of its repeat- 
ing firearms of all kinds is so well 
recognized that we in Connecticut 
rejoice. 

“The company’s choice of you, sir, 
to receive this testimonial of its 
esteem will meet with enthusiastic 
approval throughout this country 
because you, born of pioneer stock, 
are an illustrious beneficiary of the 
advantages of military training and 
experience on the battlefield, an ar- 
dent lover of the chase, an inspira- 
tion to the youth of the country, a 
distinguished Secretary of War, a 
true sportsman of whom your fel- 
low-countrymen are proud. 

“The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, in honoring you, sir, 
honors itself.” 
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SANTA ROSA AGAIN TOPS WEST 
COAST TEAMS 


HE Army rifle range at Fort Barry, 

near Sausalito, Calif., was the scene 
of the most successful meet ever held in 
the history of the Central California Rifle 
Association when it held its annual team 
match on October 30. The healthy state 
of rifle shooting in the San Francisco Bay 
area and throughout central and northern 
California was demonstrated by the large 
entry list of 15 teams of 6 men each. 
Several team entries and many individ- 
ual entries had to be rejected due to lim- 
ited target space. 

The outstanding feature was the bril- 
liant shooting of the Santa Rosa Rifle Club 
team, which, with an average score of 
3252 points per man over the Army 
“A” course, made a clean sweep of the 
short-range, rapid-fire, long-range and 
grand aggregate points over its nearest 
competitor, the 30th U. S. Infantry team. 

The Santa Rosa Club, one of the small- 
est in point of membership in the state 
and with only two years of competitive 
experience, has won every important team 
match it entered this season and shows the 
results of good coaching, splendid team- 
work and a close attention to the fine 
points of the rifle shooting game. 

Captained by Judge Hilliard Comstock, 
president of the Central California Rifle 
Association and winner of the Clarke Me- 
morial Trophy and the second grand ag- 
gregate medal at the Ninth Corps Area 
“Little Camp Perry” match, it numbers 
among its members several of the out- 
standing winners of the past season in the 
San Francisco district, including Walter 
Christiansen, Marin Rifle League cham- 
pion; Harold Traner, second in the Marin 
League; Judge Comstock, long-range 
champion of the Marin League; Warren 
Vestal, rapid-fire champion of Central 
California Rifle Association, and R. E. 
Hiatt and L. E. Johnson, who were among 
the high-point winners at the American 
Legion shoot at Leona Heights in August. 

Early in the day it became manifest 
that the competition would be hottest be- 
tween Santa Rosa, the 30th Infantry and 
Santa Cruz. At the offhand stage the 
Santa Cruz team took a one-point lead 
over Santa Rosa, only to lose two points at 
200 yards rapid fire, putting Santa Rosa 
one point in the lead over Santa Cruz and 
two points over 30th Infantry. The sol- 
diers picked up 16 points at the 300 sitting 
and kneeling, but Santa Rosa came right 
back by the same margin at 300 rapid, 
where its entire team dropped only 5 
points. The 500 slow and rapid and 600- 
yard stages brought out the real superior- 
ity of the Santa Rosa team which has 
been at its best at long range; its lead was 
increased and it emerged the winner by a 
comfortable margin. 


| TWO NEW WORLD’S RECORDS | 
MADE IN WIMBLEDON 
MATCH : 

WO new world’s records, over- 

looked in the gathering of re- 
sults of the regional championship 
shoots, were established by Maj. 
| J. W. “Jack” Hession in the 
| .Wimbledon Cup Match at the El 
Paso, Tex., shoot. 

Major Hession had 19 “V’s” in 
his 100 x 100 score in the match, 
beating by one “V” the previous 
| record over the 1,000-yard course, 
| and 18 of his “V’s” were made in 
consecutive order, another unprece- 
dented feat. It was only on his 
nineteenth shot that he got outside 
the “V” ring, and that shot was less 
than two inches outside the ring. 





The details of the shoot were handied 
most efficiently by officers of the 30th 
Infantry with the assistance of Max Mur- 
ray, the association secretary. Lieutenant 
Sloan, who was National Individual Cham- 
pion in 1931, acted as chief range officer, 
while Lieut. H. G. Sydenham functioned 
as chief statistical officer. 

The Santa Rosa team score was as fol- 


lows: 
Christiansen, 332; Johnson, 329; Comstock. 328; 
Hiatt, 326; Vestal, 322; Dibble, 317; total 1954. 


Other team scores: 


30th Infantry, 1932: Santa Cruz, 1923; San Quen- 
tin, 1904; Olympic Club, 1903; Santa Clara, 1902; 
Golden Gate, 1900; San Bruno, 1875; Capital City, 
1865; Marin, 1854; 159th Infantry, 1841; Palo Alto, 
1825; 30th Infantry (2nd), 1818; Olympic Club 
(2nd), 1796; Service, 1542. 


AN INEXPENSIVE BACKSTOP 


ANY shooters are always postponing 

the putting up of some sort of back- 

stop so that they can practice in the cellar. 

Here is a good way to keep the eye and 

trigger finger in condition at “economy 
rates.” 

Go to your neighboring garage or serv- 
ice station and ask the attendant for some 
of the old cross-chains or links from tire 
chains. They are a nuisance around a 
filling station. Procure about two pecks 
or more. If you can’t get old cross-chains 
d‘g up the old chains you used to use on 
“Lizzie.” Get an ordinary wooden box, a 
foot or two wide and about the same 
height. Throw the old chains in and nail 
on the cover. Set box up in the corner to 
be used for range. Pin on a target with 
a thumbtack, stand back and let off a few 
shots to see how it works. 

It will wear out the front of the box 
in several thousand shots, but all you have 
to do is to nail on another board and start 
all over again. It’s funny, too, about the 
bullets, where they go, for all you'll have 
to show for them is a bunch of fine grains 
of lead that look like dust. Try it— 
CE. F. 








LIBERTY CLUB WINS RIFLEMAN 
TROPHY MATCH 


** (YONGRATULATIONS complete tab- 

ulation gives Liberty Pistol and 
Rifle Club first place in American Rifle- 
man trophy match Stop Your score 55034 
Stop Cerra Gordo Rifle Club second score 
517% Stop Maryland Rifle Club third 
score 448” 


That was the telegraphic message sent 
on January 10 to A. R. Martin, captain 
of the winning 1932 Rifleman Trophy 
Match Team, the Liberty Pistol and Rifle 
Club, of San Antonio, Tex. Similar mes- 
sages were dispatched to G. E. Andrews, 
secretary of the Cerro Gordo Rifle Club, 
and to H. L. Gau, the Maryland Rifle 
Club secretary, which clubs finished sec- 
ond and third, respectively. 

Thus, for the fourth consecutive year 
the title of “Best N. R. A. Customer” 
goes to a club west of the Mississippi. And 
with this theoretical title goes the hand- 
some American Rifleman Trophy, awarded 
on an outright basis for perpetual compe- 
tition among those club members who 
helped to win it. In referring to the new 
Rifleman Trophy Match winner, the term 
“best customer” is used in a theoretical 
sense as points are scored entirely on the 
basis of memberships, subscriptions, and 
postal match entries sent in by competing 
clubs. Each dollar in payment of such 
items means a credit of one point in the 
American Rifleman Trophy Match. 

Another interesting high-light concern- 
ing results of the 1932 Rifleman Trophy 
event is that the winning scores this time 
were considerably higher than those turned 
in during any of the previous years. Per- 
haps an explanation of this is the fact that 
during December a credit of 25 points was 
given on each conditional life membership 
application sent in by competing teams. 
This special arrangement, announced in 
the December RIFLEMAN, provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for all clubs competing 
to materially improve their scores. This 
special inducement, coupled with the fact 
that throughout the entire year at least 
five of the teams were within striking dis- 
tance of the winner, resulted in keen com- 
petition, especially during the last weeks. 
In this connection, the final score of the 
Liberty winning club is of particular inter- 
est. This team, in third place on Decem- 
ber 8 with a total of 28434 points, prac- 
tically doubled its score during the last 
days of the competition. All the other 
leading clubs likewise improved their 
scores during the same period. 

In addition to the two American Rifle- 
man Trophies (one to the winning club 
plus $50 in cash, and a smaller cup to the 
runner-up team plus $30 in cash), prize 
conditions of the event call for the award 
of a life membership in the N. R. A. to the 
secretaries of the two high clubs; mer- 
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chandise to the value of $30 plus $10 in 
cash to the third high club; $10 in gold 
to the secretary of the club finishing thfrd, 
and consolation prizes (not to exceed $5 
in value) to all clubs scoring 100 points or 
more. 

Following is a final tabulation showing 
scores and standing of the ten leading 
clubs in the 1932 competition. The scores 
given include memberships, subscriptions 
and match entries received at N. R. A. 
Headquarters prior to January 1, 1933. 
All Rifleman Trophy Match credits re- 
ceived after January 1 have been posted 
as a credit on the 1933 Trophy Match 
records. 

The 1932 winners and leading teams: 


Liberty Pistol and Rifle Club, San Antonio, 
55034 


ex. ; ¢ 
Cerro Gordo Rifle Club, Inc., Mason City, 


517% 
448 
40314 
392 


Iowa ... : aie <e 
Maryland Rifle Club, Baltimore ‘ oH 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Rifle and Pistol Club 
Mare Island (Calif.) Rifle and Revolver Club 
M. B. A. Rifle Club, Kansas City, Mo. : 
Northern Westchester Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Katonah, N. Y. ? a4 
~ a Edison Rifle Club, New York, 
a Rifle and Pistol Club, San Pedro, 
alif. : 
Owen (Wis.) Rifle and Pistol Club 





ALABAMA CLUB “ON THE AIR” 


HE Bessemer (Ala.) Rifle and Pistol 

Club now has radio recognition in its 
area through the cooperation of Radio 
Station WBRC, of Birmingham, oper- 
ated by the Birmingham Broadcasting 
Company, Inc. The station broadcasts 
the scheduled matches of the club in ad- 
vance, thus giving immeasurable aid to the 
promotion of the shooting game in the 
state and boosting the Bessemer club in 
particular. 

Relative to the broadcasting of the 
matches, W. A. Young, manager of the 
station, has assured C. M. Roberson, presi- 
dent of the club: “We are happy to do 
this and we want you to feel free to call 
on us in the future.” 


OPEN DOOR POLICY ADOPTED 
FOR OKLAHOMA MATCHES 


IHE Oklahoma Rifle Association has 
adopted the open-door policy with re- 
gard to its annual matches. They are 
now open to all, the only requisite being 
the custom followed by most state bodies 
of requiring out-of-state shooters to affil- 
iate with the host organization. 
Adoption of this policy was accom- 
plished at the annual business meeting of 
the State Association and saw the end of 
a fight that has been carried on for three 
years by the more progressive members 
of the Oklahoma organization. The 
Sooners are eagerly looking forward to 
this year’s matches, which will be held at 
Ardmore, and hope that shooters of the 
Southwest will respond to the friendly 
gesture. 
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J. R. A. HIGH-POWER RIFLE MATCH 


N OCTOBER 16, the sixth and final 

stage of the high-power, iron-sight 
rifle match of the Jersey Rifle Association 
was shot with 8 teams shooting at the 
Ridgewood Rifle Club’s outdoor range, 
Ramapo, N. Y., and 2 at the Roxbury 
Rifle and Pistol Club range at Maise 
Mountain, near Dover, N. J. The match 
began in May. 

The match was shot at 200 yards, 10- 
inch bullseye; in each stage, 5 shots per 
man slow-fire, 5 sitting, 5 kneeling, 10 
standing and 10 in 60 seconds sitting from 
standing, 5 high scores counting. 

The final results: 

Company G, 113th Inf., Team A, 4047; Roxbury 
Rifle and Pistol Club, 3997; Troop B, 102nd Cav. 
(Essex Troop), Team A, 3962; Ridgewood Rifle 
Club, 3914; Bogota Rifle Club, 3880; East Orange 
Rifle Club, 3814; Monticello R. C. (now Jersey City 
R. C.). 3654; Company G, 113th Inf., Team B 
3590: Troop B, 102nd Cav. (Essex Troop), Team 
B 3443; Headquarters Company, 113th Inf., 3314. 

Two teams of the Silk City Rifle Club, 
Paterson, started the match but dropped 
out at the second stage because of loss of 
their range at that time. Part of the 
match was being shot on that range but 
the Ridgewood Rifle Club, by strenuous 
effort, completely rebuilt its outdoor range, 
repaired the road leading to it and invited 
the Association to transfer the balance of 
the match to that range. 

At least 49 possibles were shot slow-fire 
sitting, 14 kneeling and one standing. The 
standing 10-shot possible followed a sim- 
ilar possible made in practice in the same 
position by the same man, John Minarick, 
Jr., range officer of the Ridgewood club. 
The best individual total score, 146, in any 
stage was made by W. R. Walsh, Jersey 
City Rifle Club, who dropped one point in 
each position. The best team score, 684, 
was made by the Roxbury Rifle and Pistol 
Club in the last stage-—JosEPH JESSUP. 





NIGHT SHOOTING IN PASADENA 


IGHT rifle matches are in vogue at 

the Pasadena police range on Satur- 
day nights. The matches staged are shot 
at 100 yards and 50 yards with small bore. 
The lighting system is ideal. Matches are 
always won with possibles plus plenty of 
X’s. 

The pits and firing points are radio 
equipped, making it easy to operate and 
control all firing. Genial Sgt. Sam Bailey 
is in charge and, needless to say, all 
shooters find it a pleasure to cooperate 
with him. He is assisted by his adjutant, 
Mr. Patterson. 

The range is situated in Eaton Canyon, 
a delightful natural park, only 10 min- 
utes by auto from the Pasadena civic cen- 
ter. Several foreign Olympic shooters 
who fired on the range were delighted with 
the range appointments, praising it as far 


superior to the one they had to compete 
in during the Olympiad. 

When a person applies for a pistol per- 
mit, he must report to the range, pass a 
physical examination and fire a specified 
course, thereby proving that he is fit to 
handle fire arms safely and actually be- 
comes the master of his weapon. The 
chap who has in mind the purchase of a 
gun and box of shells, and then procure 
his permit by hook or crook, is decidedly 
out of luck; he must learn to be a marks- 
man.—LEeon DEZERT. 





BRAINERD CLUBS UNITE 


HE American Legion Rifle Club of 

Brainerd, Minn., has assumed the 
entire responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the N. R. A. affiliated rifle club of 
that city. The civilian rifle club, which 
was separate for two years, expressed a 
desire for one united and large club. 

The combined club expects to have more 
than 50 riflemen on its rolls for 1933. 
There are now 23 in its ranks who have 
received medals from the War Depart- 
ment in the last two years, 9 experts, 11 
sharpshooters and 3 marksmen. 

Brainerd had been without a rifle club 
for over 15 years until recent organiza- 
tion on the part of riflemen. The club 
has excellent range facilities both indoors 
and outdoors. 


WEST COAST READERS: 
PLEASE NOTE! 


ITHOUT need of comment, a letter 

received from Capt. Marcus S. Farr, 
of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
under date of November 9, 1932, is quoted 
below: 

“Just a word of kindly constructive 
criticism. I wish that we, here in the East, 
could receive THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
more promptly. It is printed, so I am 
told, about the 25th of the month preced- 
ing issue, earliest copies being then sent to 
distant points so that the entire member- 
ship may receive the magazine at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

“However, it does not work out that 
way. Some months ago I had an Ex- 
change Ad in the Arms Chest and answers 
from the Pacific Coast reached me before 
my copy of the RirLEMAN. Several 
times in bidding for advertised guns, or- 
dered immediately upon receipt of my 
copy, I have been informed that I have 
been anticipated by members on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This, too, when I have erdered 
by telegraph an especially desired item. 

“Please! Please! ! Please!!! 
PLEASE!!!! may I have my copy more 
promptly. November issue has not yet 
been received. Please may I have my 
copy? I cannot miss a single issue.” 
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COMING EVENTS 


The Second Annual Southeastern Small-Bore 
Rifle and Pistol Tournament will be held at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., February 18 to 21 with an ex- 
pected attendance of 200 shooters from nearly a score 
of states. The meet will include a wide variety of 
events for both rifle and pistol shooters, with special 
police matches and an ‘“Old-Timers’’ Match for 
riflemen over 50. The shoot will be held over the 
new range built on American Legion Field by the 
Florida State Rifle Association and the city of St. 
Petersburg. 


The Eleventh Annual Indoor Championship 
Matches of the Metropolitan Rifle League, Inc., 
New York City, will be shot on the following dates: 
February 12, Unlimited Re-entry; February, 19, 2- 
Man and 4-Man Team Matches; February 26, In- 
dividual Indoor Championship. All matches will be 
fired at 100 yards in the Armory at 335 Marcy Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Offshoulder Championship 
Match at 50 meters, indoors, will be shot at Swiss 
Hall, Union City, N. J., on March 12. All shoot- 
ing with .22-caliber rim fire, any rifle, any sights. 
For further information write Edward Smelter, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 3 Agate Ave., Ossining, N. Y. 


The Fifth Annual Connecticut State Champion- 
ship Gallery Team Matches of the Connecticut 
State Rifle Association will be held in the State 
Armory at New Haven Friday night, March 10, and 
all the following day. Ten firing points will be used 
as at Hartford last year and the time allowance will 
be the same. Competitors will fire but one shot on 
each bull on the 5-bull targets. The attendance is 
expected to exceed last year’s attendance of 52 teams 
and 260 individuals. For further details, address 
E. E. Cooke, secretary, Connecticut State Rifle As- 
sociation, Meriden, Conn. 


The Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association will hold 
its annua] individual matches February 24 to 26 and 
its team matches April 1 and 2. The program for 
both mects will be similar to last year’s. For copies 
of programs, address Roy B. Foureman, secretary, 
Ohio Rifle and Pistol Association, 1374 Hollywood 
Place, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Third Annual Muzzle Loader Matches of the 
N. and W. Railway Y. M. C. A. Rifle Club will be 
held at Portsmouth, Ohio, on February 22. The 
program will list re-entries and the trophy event, the 
latter 3 shots prone, muzzle rest, and 2 shots off- 
hand, no artificial support. The N. R. A. 50-yard 
target will be used, set at 60 yards. A two-day ex- 
hibit ahead of the matches is being planned and col- 
lectors will be invited. Address inquiries to Oscar L. 
Seth, N. and W. Railway Y. M. C. A., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 


The Sixth Annual Great Lakes Gallery Matches, 
open to N. R. A. and club members and civilian rifle 
clubs of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, will include Interclub Team Match for the 
Great Lakes Team trophy, Individual Offhand, In- 
dividual Knecling, Individual Sitting and Individual 
Prone matches.. Entries in all matches close Feb- 
ruary 15 and targets must be returned not later than 
March 10. For complete details address E. L. Bruger, 
secretary, Ladysmith Rifle Club, Ladysmith, Wis. 


The U. S. Army, Second Corps Area, has listed 
rifle and pisto] matches as follows, open to police, 
civilians, Reserve Officers, National Guardsmen, R. O. 
T. C., and the various branches of the service: 
April 5, pistol competitions at Fort Hancock, Sandy 
Hook, N. J.; April 29, pistol competition: at Fort 
Tilden, near Rockaway, N. Y.; May~27 to June 3, 
rifle matches at Camp Dix, N. J.; June 15 to 17, rifle 
matches at Fort Niagara; June 26 to 28, rifle matches 
at Stony Point range, near Watertown, N. Y.; June 
27 to 29, rifle matches at Plattsburg Barracks. 








WARNING 


TTENTION is called to the theft of 

four guns from John Griffith, cashier 

of the Farmers and Merchants Bank, Hill 

City, Kans., by five bandits who held him 

up in his apartment over the bank on 

December 16. The guns taken by the 
bandits were: 

Special target Springfield, service stock, 
stargauged barrel, No. 1256770; Colt sin- 
gle-action .44-40, 714” barrel, No. 66979; 
Remington 12-gauge, 32” barrel, Model 
29, No. 16736; .22-caliber Remington, 
Model 12A, no number. 








CHALLENGES 


The Warren Rifle and Revolver Club, War- 
ren? Pa., challenges any club to a 20-shot match 
or series of matches, standing. Conditions: free 
rifle, any sights, 10 men to fire, 5 high counting, 
prefer 75 feet, exchange scores or, at your option, 
targets. Address M. F. Mathis, secretary, Warren 
Rifle and Pistol Club, Warren, Pa. 





The Owen Rifle and Pistol Club, of Owen, Wis., 
is seeking shoulder-to-shoulder or postal small bore 
rifle matches with other clubs. The conditions pre- 
scribed by the club are that the matches be fired at 
50 feet over the course of the N. R. A. Inter-Club 
League matches. Communications should be addressed 
to L. E. Bulgrin, secretary, Owen Rifle and Pistol 
Club, Owen, Wis. 





Guns vs. Bandits 


IXTY-THREE bandits and other criminals were 

slain by police and citizens in Chicago during 
1932. Police accounted for 37 on the list of the 
dead and citizens and private watchmen accounted 
for 26. Nine police officers, beaten to the draw by 
men committing crimes or resisting arrest, fell. ‘The 
criminals have come off decidedly second best in 
1932,” the Chicago Daily Tribune notes. 


Advocating repeal of the state’s law against the 
carrying of concealed deadly weapons, Chief of Police 
Robert E. Whelan, Kansas City, Mo., urges on the 
State Legislature: ‘‘The criminal element pays no at- 
tention to the law. The law should be repealed so 
that the ordinary citizen will have the right to carry 
firearms for their protection. If criminals knew their 
intended victims might be armed, they might hesitate 
to attempt a holdup.” 


Formation of a corps of night-riding vigilantes has 
been advocated by former Attorney General Albert 
Ottinger to drive gangsters out of New York City. 
Mr. Ottinger has declared, according to reports, that 
he will recommend a provision in the New York City 
charter, soon to undergo revision, for a force of 10,000 
trusted, public-spirited citizens to wage relentless 
warfare against the underworld. 


Lawrence S. Howe, former senior detective ser- 
geant, Chicago police department, had this recom- 
mendation to make in an article, “Will Los Angeles 
Inherit Chicago’s Gangsters?” which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times magazine section of December 4: 

“Tt is illegal to carry concealed weapons. I be- 
lieve this law should be repealed! Let every law- 
abiding citizen carry a gun. But make the penalty 
extreme for any known criminal, for any man ever 
convicted of a crime, to carry a gun. Make it a 
felony. If a known criminal or ex-convict is found 
with a gun in his possession, whether concealed or 
not, send him to the penitentiary. Criminals would 
dread a law of that kind. And few of them can do 
their best work without a gun.” 


‘Issuance of extra ammunition to all policemen and 
reopening of the department’s target range, closed 
several weeks ago in the city’s economy program, to- 
day was Safety Commissioner William F. Durnan’s 
reply to a new outbreak of gasoline station hold- 
ups.”’—Rochester Times-Union, December 15. 


In Atlanta, Ga., according to reports coming from 
that city, 200 business men are arming themselves 
and keeping on the lookout on the streets as aides 
to the police in a civic drive to stop bandits. 








Attempting to hold up a laundry at 670 North State 
Street, Chicago, on January 4, a bandit was shot and 
probably fatally wounded by Edward Jones, son of 
the proprietor, who was attracted from a rear room by 
the screams of his sister. 


Two bandits abandoned an attempt to hold up a 
drug store in Marion, Ohio, on December 29, when 
the proprietor, John W. Chrispin, defied a pistol in 
the hands of one of the men, obtained a shotgun and 
let go a load of shot at them when a bullet fired at 
him from close range went wild. 


A bandit was slain December 29 by Emory Row- 
land, attendant at a gasoline station in Des Moines, 
Icwa, in an attempted holdup of the gas station. 
Seven shots entered the bandit’s body. 


-=—_—_ 


Two .armed bandits fled from the store of Tilden 
Riley and E. B. Riley, owners of a grocery store in 
Hamilton, Ohio, on December 23, when one of the 
brothers ran to his office and procured his gun while 
the other grappled with one bandit. One of the 
holdup men was shot by E. B. Riley. The two 
brothers received the commendation of Police Chief 
John C. Calhoun. 


As he left the Blakely store in Benton, IIl., after 
having held up the owner and a customer on Decem- 
ber 23, a bandit was wounded three times by the 
storeman and was captured. 


A youthful gunman was wounded and his com- 
panion captured by J. W. Pogue, who operates a tea 
room In Chattanooga, Tenn., on December 7. Pogue 
came from the rear of the place with his pistol when 
attracted by the voices of the two men and his wife, 
who had served them before a gun was “‘pulled’’ on 
her by one of the men. 


The night watchman for a pool room in Carter- 
ville, Ill., routed two men who tried to break into 
the place on December 28. The watchman fired sev- 
eral shots which convinced the robbers it was bet- 
ter to abandon the ‘“‘job.” 


Two bandits were routed with one shot by Mrs. 
Fordyce Adams, after her husband had been slightly 
wounced by one of the bandits, in an attempted hold- 
up of Forest Inn, near Kenton, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 14. 


Although covered with a gun, Andrew Burgdorf, at- 
tendant at a filling station at Pontiac, Mich., shot 
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and killed a bandit and captured one of his four 
companions December 13 as they tried to hold up 
the station. 


Drawing a revolver instead of surrendering after 
an attempted burglary in Pulaski, Wis., a robber was 
shot and killed by Mike Blochowiak as Al Kubiak, 
town marshal, tried to wrest the gun from the rob- 
ber in a hand-to-hand tussle. 


After breaking into a store in Milford, Ohio, on 
December 29, a colored burglar, armed with a revolver, 
was shot and killed by Marshal J. L. Pierson. 


First knocking down one of three holdup men with 
his fist and then racing for a pistol which, however, 
failed to fire and permitted the men to escape, Arthur 
C. Brown frustrated a robbery of his filling station 
near Jefferson, Ohio, on October 6. 





ON STAYING PUT 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


All of the small-bore experts who write 
about “how to make 10 or 20 X’s on one 
10-ring” harp on the fact that moving 
about between shots changes the center of 
impact. Of course technical advice, both 
written and verbal, is of value, but I think 
that a little first-hand dope by a chap not 
so expert and technical might be of in- 
terest. 

One Sunday some time ago we were 
shooting a match on another outdoor 
range. The firing point was good—in 
spots. Unfortunately the good spots some- 
times contrive to sneak away from the 
elbows, causing a desire to shift here 
and there to ease up. On the first string 
at 100 yards I had an extremely comfort- 
able position; scope just right for spot- 
ting, ammunition handy, etc. Moved the 
left elbow not at all. The string consisted 
of 6 X’s and 4 good 10’s. Withal a neat 
group. On the next string, however, the 
story was different. The left elbow was 
in an old furrow, and the right one on a 
hump. The scope could not be set right 
to spot properly. From a pleasure, shoot- 
ing changed into a chore—and instead of 
X’s there were skinny 10’s and excellent 
9’s—four of them. You can surmise that 
to spot, load, etc., I had to squirm around, 
and in the process of squirming the elbows 
shifted, sling tension changed, and—the 
numerous 9’s appeared. 

This is old stuff to birds like Steve 
Monahan or Brad Wiles who by the way 
are topnotchers in this neck of the woods. 
But—to the average small-bore hopeful it 
should be digested, and care taken to 
freeze just as close to one position 
throughout a string of 10 or 20 shots as 
is humanly possible-—(Signed), REESE 
NELSON. 
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KEEPING AN INDEX 


Epitor, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
DEAR SIR: 


EING an enthusiastic member of the 

National Rifle Association, and very 
much interested in firearms of all kinds, I 
naturally take great pleasure in reading 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. The copies 
are kept in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
binder. 

Thinking that my method of keeping 
an index might be of some interest and 
help to other members, I have taken the 
liberty to write. 

In order to find anything which I may 
want quickly, I keep a loose-leaf note- 
book as an index. This is divided off into 
different sections, each article of interest 
going under its separate heading upon the 
sheet marked accordingly, as: Binoculars, 
Sights, Telescopes and Their Mounts, 
Rifles, Shotguns, Revolvers, and Automatic 
Pistols. For example, I open the August 
copy of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
August is the eighth month, year 1932. 
The article in question is on page 5. I 
write thus: “My National Match .22; 
1932, 8—P. No. 5S.” If it were an article 
pertaining to the revolver, it would be 
under that head. If the article pertained 
to the shotgun, it would be classed under 
that head, etc. 

LESTER C. BROWN. 


Principal Contributors 
in This Issue 


H. ROBERTS, an instructor in 
@ business and commercial subjects 
in Berlin, N. H., is one of the most widely 
experienced and best informed riflemen 
in this entire country. During the past 
50 years or so Mr. Roberts has personally 
owned, tested, and critically studied prac- 
tically every well-known make and caliber 
of rifle, right up to the present time; and 
he is still doing it. In addition to this Mr. 
Roberts has hunted extensively in both 
this country and Canada. On his hunting 
trips he is his own guide; and on one 
special trip to the Hudson Bay region he 
was gone nearly a year, and covered more 
than two thousand miles on snowshoes 
and with dog team. He is responsible for 
the .25 Roberts cartridge. 

LEON DEZERT lives in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. He is one of the foremost rifle 
shots of that region, and was one of the 
original organizers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Rifle League, which later became 
the California State Rifle Association. He 
writes: “During 1920 I was a member of 
the California State team at Camp Perry, 
where I graduated from the small-arms 
school, and that certificate is the finest 
trophy I have. * * * 

“Have shot in a great many hot-con- 
tested matches in individual and team 


shooting, and have been fortunate enough 
to be on the right side of the fence. I have 
accumulated my quota of trophies, cups, 
N. R. A. State and Club medals.” 

ARTHUR M. VINJE is a newspaper 
and commercial photographer in Madison, 
Wis. He has been very active in rifle club 
work, and about three years ago he and 
two other men organized the Southern 
Wisconsin Rifle League. This league has 
done things in a somewhat original man- 
ner, with gratifying results. Mr. Vinje 
has been successful in obtaining news- 
paper publicity for this organization by 
taking to the city editor a list of all the 
members, and convincing this gentleman 
that not only are all these members them- 
selves interested in the news items, but 
their friends and relatives as well. 

HERVEY LOVELL, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is one of the finest mechanics and 
gunsmiths in the country; an artist in the 
working of both wood and metal. He has 
made a special study of rifle accuracy 
from all angles, and is an ardent chuck 
hunter and participant in turkey and beef 
matches. Mr. Lovell is familiar with the 
foreign markets, and imports special 
rifles, actions, telescopes, etc. He special- 
izes in all kinds of remodeling and re- 
stocking work, and in the making of 
special sights, set triggers, tools, models, 
etc. 

EDWARD P. HAMILTON, of Milton, 
Mass., is an enthusiastic gun fancier and 
amateur mechanic. His love for firearms 
dates back to early childhood, and during 
the first years, before this infatuation had 
received parental recognition, Mr. Hamil- 
ton coutriyed to make several guns him- 
self, which he loaded with powder taken 
from firecrackers. Why some of them did 
not burst will probably remain one of the 
unsolved mysteries. Later, with better 
tool equipment, he built a sturdy muzzle- 
loading pistol and rifled the barrel him- 
self. With a good workshop in his home, 
and a fondness of using his hands, Mr. 
Hamilton does a great deal of gunsmithing 
and other mechanical work. 

E. F. CUSHMAN is from Haugan, 
Mont. Mr. Cushman’s father was a great 
outdoorsman and lover of nature, and he 
brought his son up according to the same 
creed. At an early age “E. F.” became 
familiar with firearms, the lone trail, the 
smell of wood smoke and woodcraft. 
Early experiences with an old Remington 
musket implanted in his soul a love for 
the big-bore black-powder rifles, which 
still persists despite the fact that he 1s 
quite familiar with the best of the present- 
day high powers. Mr.-Cushman is a stu- 
dent of Western history, and gets much 
pleasure from roaming about through 
regions of historic interest. 

L. ERIC KROGIUS completes his in- 
teresting shotgun article in this issue, and 
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has promised to write other articles for us 
on interesting phases of foreign arms and 
ammunition practice and development. 

F. C. NESS is as busy as ever testing 
out new arms, ammunition and accesso- 
ries. Some of this is done to assist manu- 
facturers in development work, while some 
is for the purpose of determining the per- 
formance and efficiency of finished prod- 
ucts for the benefit of N. R. A. members. 

EBER R. SIZER was born with the 
smell of powder smoke in his nostrils. His 
father was a scout with Kit Carson, and 
later went into the cattle business. * * * 
“Firearms of all kinds were about the 
home ranch at all times and available for 
my: use,” writes Mr. Sizer; * * * “the 
first gun I can remember was an old .45- 
70 Springfield carbine, that I used killing 
prairie dogs, jackrabbits and antelope 
* * *” Mr. Sizer is very active in rifle 
club work in schools in the State of Wash- 
ington, and is doing much to spread the 
gospel of straight shooting among the 
younger generation in that state. 


REST SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 8) 

been learned in any other way. By the 
use of a good bench rest you can ascer- 
tain just which make of cartridges ac- 
tually does give the best results in your 
rifle, whether it be a target or hunt- 
ing arm. No man can hold perfectly 
in the off-hand or sitting position, and 
many shooters never test their rifles in 
any other position; therefore they really 
do not know just how accurate, or in- 
accurate, their rifles are until they are 
tested on a bench rest. The small-game 
and vermin shooter needs a bench rest 
with which to ascertain just which load 
of powder and which weight of bullet is 
really best for his purpose; and to verify 
the adjustment of his sights. Such a rest 
is easily made by any one, is not in the 
least expensive to construct, and will soon 
pay for itself in the added knowledge of 
rifle shooting gained and the skill that will 
be acquired through its use. 

Some riflemen claim that shooting from 
a rest soon impairs one’s skill in shoot- 
ing in other positions, but I have not 
found this to be true. On the contrary, 
I have in fact found that bench-rest 
shooting actually improved my skill in 
shooting off-hand, sitting and prone, be- 
cause it taught me the great importance 
of holding the rifle uniformly for each 
shot; of having the sights aligned 
on the target in the same way each time, 
and of correct trigger squeeze. 

There are many quite-well-informed 
riflemen today who will state, and doubt- 
less really believe, that our-modern high- 
power rifles and ammunition are the most 
accurate at all ranges that have ever been 
made. That is probably true at all ranges 





beyond 220 yards for all rifles except the 
.22 caliber; but back in 1885 to ’95 we 
had rifles that would regularly and uni- 
formly make extremely small groups of 10 
shots each at 100, 200 and 220 yards when 
shot from a bench rest. Many of these 
rifles made groups so very small that it is 
difficult indeed to get rifles today that can 
equal them at the ranges mentioned. 

During all the years that I have been 
shooting, I have owned a large number of 
rifles of all kinds, makes and calibers; 
rifles now obsolete, as well as the most 
modern one; and in all these years I have 
never found any high-power rifle that will 
regularly make as small groups at 100 
yards as would some of the older rifles. I 
have, almost with tears in my eyes, begged 
noted rifle makers to make me a rifle that 
they would guarantee to frequently make 
such small groups, but, like the old farmer 
at the circus, they said, “there ain’t no 
such animile now.” Yet, way back in those 
old days, before many of our present rifle- 
men were born, they made both Maynard 
and Ballard rifles in .32 and .38 caliber 
that would very often place 10 consecutive 
shots in a 34” circle at 100 yards, -rest 
shooting, and in a 2” to 244” circle at 220 
yards. The rifles made by Mr. H. M. 
Pope were surprisingly accurate, and 
nearly all of them could be depended upon 
to make 2” groups or smaller at 200 yards, 
bench-rest shooting. In fact, Mr. Pope 
would guarantee to furnish one a rifle 
that would make such groups. But just 
ask one of our present-day rifle mak- 
ers to furnish you a high-power rifle that 
he will guarantee to make 2” groups at 
200 yards! 

Probably the only high-power rifles now 
made that will shoot as small groups as 
these are the Springfield heavy-barrel 
.30-'06 sniper’s rifle, some of the .25 spe- 
cial caliber arms (.25 Niedner, .25 Rob- 
erts, and .25 Krag) made by the Niedner 
Rifle Corporation and Griffin & Howe, and 
at the 100-yard range the .22-caliber Hor- 
net rifles made by Captain Woody at 
Springfield Armory. At 200 and 220 
yards, I believe the Pope muzzle-loading 
rifles in .28, .32 and .38 caliber are capable 
of making average groups that are con- 
siderably smaller than the average groups 
made with our best high-power present- 
day arms. With the Pope muzzle-loading 
rifle, the bullet was loaded from the 
muzzle with a false muzzle and bullet 
starter, while the case containing the 
powder only was inserted in the breech of 
the rifle. I add this explanation for the 
benefit of our younger generation of rifle- 
men, many of whom have never seen or 
heard of the Pope rifle. 

Furthermore, the Pope rifles used 
lubricated cast lead bullets—not paper 
patched—and black or semismokeless 
powder. These rifles were not cleaned 





after each shot, as was sometimes done 
with many of the old-time breech-loading 
target rifles, and with them one could fire 
100 or 200 shots.in a day and get as fine 
accuracy with the last shot as with the 
first, no matter whether it was hot weather 
or cool. 

Of course, our present-day .22-caliber 
rifles are considerably more accurate than 
were those made back in the days men- 
tioned, but this improvement in the ac- 
curacy of these rifles is due to the fact that 
our present .22-caliber cartridges have 
been brought almost to the point of per- 
fection, and are much superior to the old- 
time .22-caliber cartridges. Consequently 
our present .22-caliber rifles shoot more 
accurately than any rifles of that caliber 
that have been made in the past. 





THE RACKETEERS OF 1863 
(Continued from page 17) 


of the camp at Virginia City. Nevada 
itself was a thriving camp and contained a 
large population. An estimate places the 
number of persons present at this trial as 
around 2,000, coming from the surround- 
ing mining districts. Housetops and the 
roofs of nearby saloons and gambling 
halls were crowded, and large numbers 
stood in the mud of the streets to watch a 
trial which has gone down in history as the 
most remarkable on record. The friends 
of the prisoner were standing about with 
guns in hand and making loud-mouthed 
threats as to what they would do in the 
event of a conviction. But the friends of 
justice also had their hardware with them, 
and they were not bluffing. 

The conviction and execution of Ives 
was a fearful blow to the culprit’s friends. 
Word had been sent posthaste to Sheriff 
Plummer, who was at this time in the camp 
at Bannack, 80 miles away. But Plummer 
already had worries enough of his own, and 
had the good sense to remain where he was. 

Numerous other affairs of justice fol- 
lowed upon this breaking of the ice. 
Plummer was caught, and with a number 
of his followers was hanged at Bannack. 
Several more of his gang were planted in 
the foothill back of the town of Virginia 
City, where their graves are marked with 
ominous headstones bearing the words, 
“Hanged, January 14, 1864.” Others of 
the gang were chased by hardy men for 
several hundred miles in the dead of a 
Montana winter,’and as they had been 
previously tried and sentence passed upon 
them, no time was lost in their execution. 
In the case of some this was performed on 
a corral gate, while others were hung on 
convenient cottonwoods in creek bottoms. 
Civilization owes a debt of gratitude to the 
fearless men who comprised these vigi- 
lantes, and carried their decisions through 
to a finish. 
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On a sagebrush-covered hill back of 
Virginia City there is a row of graves, 
some thirteen in number. Originally there 
were boards for headstones, bearing the 
names of the outlaws buried beneath them, 
but some of these became so weathered 
and decayed that they were replaced with 
iron markers painted in aluminum, with 
the lettering in black. There are at pres- 
ent five of these iron markers with the 
names of road agents who were executed 
on January 14, 1864. These were: Jack 
Gallagher, Boone Helm, Haze Lyons, 
Frank Parrish and “Clubfoot” George. 
The markers stand as a grim reminder of 
what an outraged citizenry will do when 
crime reaches a point where human nature 
will no longer endure it. 

It should be remembered that at this 
time Montana was only a territory, with 
no form of law enforcement. There were 
no courts;-no judges, no police force of 
any kind. “What law there was was made 
directly by the inhabitants, and the law 
which predominated was that of the 
strongest party. For a long time it was 
thought that the outlaw element was in 
the majority, but after a few courageous 
men had united and determined to put a 
stop to the outlawry, other decent citizens 
gave their support, and these men have 
gone down in the annals of this great state 
as men of courage and action. Although 
the outlaws were noted gun fighters they 
found that there were law-abiding men 
who were equally proficient in the use of 
firearms. 

Many other reminders of the hectic days 
of Virginia City, Summit and other towns 
up and down the length of Alder Gulch are 
still existent. The notorious hangout of 
the road agents, long known as “Robbers’ 
Roost,” is still standing some miles west 
of Virginia City on the Vigilante Trail. 
This building, constructed of logs, has 
suffered quite badly from the ravages of 
the weather. The roof of the porch has 
caved in, and numerous other signs of 
decay are in evidence. However, I under- 
stand that the B. P. O. E. have bought this 
old landmark and are going to repair and 
preserve it as a memento of the olden, 
golden days. 


Recently I read somewhere that there 
was nothing romantic in American history. 
Possibly not; but any American who can- 
not find a thrill in the story of the men 
who took out over 100 million dollars’ 
worth of gold, and battled to hold it 
against the most bloodthirsty gang of 
ruffians that the West has ever known, 
will scarce find romance anywhere. 


THE ZIP 
(Continued from page 21) 


At 50 yards 6 more clicks had to be added. 
Aim was taken in the center of the bull 
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as it would have been with a scope sight. 
The angle of elevation required for 50 
yards with this gun was 8 minutes. 


In the .30-’06 caliber Model 30-S Rem- 
ington rifle, used as issued by the factory, 
the new Zip chamber and new loads gave 
a better group at 50 yards than the fac- 
tory figures indicate. My 10-shot group 
measured 1.875 x 1.125 inches. I obtained 
a2” 10-shot group and a 13%” 5-shot 
group at this range. The elevation re- 
quired at 25 yards was the same as for the 
.250 Savage. At 50 yards, however, only 
6 minutes elevation was required for the 
.30-'06 Remington and Zip. 


The most apparent changes in the new 
Zip chamber are: The absence of the 
knurled bands, the lighter firing-pin spring, 
and a finer but shorter thread. The steel 
of which the chamber is made appears to 
be quite soft, as it is easily scratched and 
the rims soon become burred and marred 
by the extractor of the rifle. 

Because of the Kleanbore primer used, 
the Zip chamber does not make necessary 
any special cleaning, other than an occa- 
sional scrubbing of the neck part of the 
chamber itself with a .22-caliber brass 
brush. There can be no lead fouling or 
cadmium plating of the rifle bore, and the 
low velocity of the jacketed bullet pre- 
cludes the possibility of metallic fouling. 
Indeed, Zip loads may be found useful for 
reducing or removing metallic fouling 
from the bore of a rifle in which has been 
fired cupro nickel bullets at high velocities. 
After shooting Zip loads the bore requires 
no cleaning except when the rifle is to be 
stored for some time, and then a coating 
of grease is all that is necessary. 

No subload adapter of any kind is as 
accurate and generally satisfactory as a 
reduced load hand loaded in the regular 
rifle cartridge case. However, for those 
who do not care to reload their fired cases, 
the Zip affords a practical means of ob- 
taining low-power loads for high-power 
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rifles. To mention one specific use, the 
Zip affords a fine grouse load for the big- 
game hunter. The components of the Zip 
load are weatherproofed to preserve their 
shooting qualities in storage and in the 
field. 

The power of the Zip is practically the 
same in all calibers and regardless of cham- 
ber sizes. This is because the load is uni- 
form and the space it occupies in the neck 
part of the Zip chamber does not vary in 
the different calibers. In .30-’06, .30-40 
Krag and .250 Savage caliber I fired a 
great many Zip loads into the X-Ring 
Bullet Trap without any apparent harm to 
this bullet catcher. 


SHOT PATTERN ANALYSIS 
(Continued from page 20) 


just described it will be a comparatively 
easy task for the American ballistician to 
divide the 30” circle in the same manner, 
and use the ordinary American 40-yard 
testing range. 


TasLe V 
(Valid for all gauges, all shot sizes, all densities) 


Very 
Hits Sufficient Good good Excellent 


46-47 : 35 36 38 
48-49 36 37 39 
50-51 37 38 40 
52-53 38 39 41 
54-55 39 40 42 
56-57 40 41 43 
58-59 41 42 44 
60-61 42 43 45 
62-63 . . 43 44 46 
64-65 . 44 45 47 
66-67 45 46 48 
68-69 46 47 49 
70-71 48 49 51 
72-73 49 50 52 
74-75 . 50 51 53 
76-77 $1 52 54 
78-79 52 53 55 
80-81 . 53 54 56 
82-83 ... . 54 55 57 
84-85 55 56 58 
86-87 S iein aide 57 59 
88-89 56 57 59 
90-91 57 58 

92-93 59 

94-95 3 60 

96-97 5 61 

98-99 61 

100-101 62 

102-103 ‘ 63 

104-105 64 

106-107 x 64 

108-109 65 

SOPGSE isis 65 

112-113 .... 5 66 

114-115 67 

116-117 67 

118-119 7 

120-121 

122-123 

124-125 

126-127 

128-129 

130-131 


Low 


- 132-133 . 


134-135 
136-137 . 
138-139 . 
140-143 
144-147 . 
148-151 . 
152-155 . 
156-161 ..... 
162-165 ... 
166-171 . i 
176-181 .... 
S354%9 ...- 
182-187 .. 
188-193 ..... 
194-199 








Bi TaBLe V—( Continued) 
(Valid for all gauges, all shot sizes, all densities) 


: . ery 
Hits Low Sufficient Good good Excellent 
200-207. ..... 85 86 88 89 a 
208-215 -..... 86 87 89 90 
eo 8? 88 90 91 
BOWESS ccces 88 89 91 92 
236-245 ..... 89 90 92 93 
i 90 91 93 94 
256-269 ..... 91 92 93 94 
270-283 ..... 92 93 94 95 
284-299 93 94 95 96 
300-309 ..... 94 95 96 97 
310 and more. 94 95 96 97 2 
The Ideal Pattern and Density at 
Various Ranges 


I will conclude this dissertation by 
touching briefly upon some items of inter- 
est. Just for the fun of it I will show you 
the ideal “geometric” pattern of the 
future (??!!) shotgun. You may laugh 
if you feel inclined. This is a 100 per cent 
pattern, Fig. 8, with all fields covered by 
an equal number of hits, and at the basic 
density of 1:2%. I would pay $50,000 for 
a gun shooting such patterns regularly— 
if I had the money. This pattern is of 
course faked, for “there are no such ani- 
mals”, as yet! 

The density can, as previously stated, be 
calculated at all ranges. Figure 9 shows 
a pattern shot by one of my cylinder guns 
at 20 yards. The cartridge used was the 
Rottweil Black 234” shell, handloaded 
with 34 gramms Western Lubaloy shot 
No. 7%. The density is as high as 1:5.4, 
and the percentage is 91. Possibly the 
Super high-density gun will do something 
similar at 40 yards. 

Figure 10 shows a rather poor full choke 
pattern at 55 meters, or roughly 60 yards. 
The density has “evaporated” to 1:1.32,and 
the percentage has dropped to 47%. The 
60-yard gun will probably demand a den- 
sity of 1:2 and a percentage of at least 50. 

It remains to be mentioned that the 
hare and the Hungarian partridge, out- 
lined on the hundred-field target, are there 
just for the fun of it, and have no “bal- 
listic” significartce‘whatever. 

THE END 


ALVIN LINDEN 
(Continued from page 11) 


learn to do all this by hand; no power 
saws, jointers, bandsaws or drills. We 
gradually worked up to cabinet building 
with blind dovetail joints in drawers. I 
also have done fine boat building. “My dad 
was an expert in that line, and in fine cabi- 
net work. With such-‘preliminary’ train- 
ing it is only natural that I’d take up gun 
work when I got too ‘bunged up’ for work 
that required a lot of activity. 

“T also put in many winters in the ‘Big 
Sticks,’ as sawyer and saw filer. As filer 
I worked three years on the Menomonie 
Indian Reservation at Neopit, and was in 
the same camp with Ernest Oshkosh, now 
dead. 
chief of the Menomonie tribe.) I nearly 
made him get Blatchford’s Calf Meal one 





(Ernest Oshkosh was hereditary 








time when he asked me what I considered 
a good milk substitute for babies. That 
was when his only daughter, now Princess 
Alice Oshkosh, was being-weaned. I used 
to call him ‘Big Chief,’ and he called me 
‘The D—n Swede.’ We got along as fine 
as ‘two thieves,’ and almost let the best 
pine on the Reservation burn down in 
the summer of 1912 when we, having been 
picked to watch a space between two 
swamps, were too interested in certain 
stories—not of Sunday School variety— 
to see that fire had started behind us. 

“This has nothing to do with gun work, 
but one does not need to be the 7th son 
of a 7th son from 7 generations of gun- 
smiths to make a good gunstock, provided 
one is interested in the job and has enough 
previous skill to make tight joints, plus 
patience. But it is far more difficult to 
bed in action and barrel and get magazine 
in right place than any other jobs I ever 
tackled. Gunsmiths claim it’s easy. Many 
fine craftmen cabinet makers tell me the 
same. After the bedding is done it is sim- 
ply a layout job to shape out stock, and 
any wood butcher can do that with a jack- 
knife, also checkering the same. 

“Practically, checkering is nothing but 
small-scale plowing with a reversible plow. 
I know because I had to plow among 
green stumps and rocks. When plowing in 
such land the plow often, very often, 
jumped out of the furrow and had to be 
pulled back again. The evener and 
whipple trees would catch over stumps, 
and the coulter would shear off green roots, 
which generally made a ‘possible’ on one’s 
shin or ankle. Mostly, it was hot work.” 

The foregoing may seem to have very 
little bearing upon Mr. Linden’s ability to 
build fine gunstocks, but this needs little 
comment from me. 

In reading over my literary efforts, these 
appear to have been largely contributed to 
by Mr. Linden himself—but at any rate, I 
made the photographs! 


* * * * * 


There is a solitude in the wilds where 
men can dream. There is a peace and 
quiet where men can think. There is a 
freshness that gives, each day, new vigor. 
And out there in such a wilderness Alvin 
Linden lives, and works and dreams. . . . 
I made pictures, but no camera can por- 
tray those dreams that, patiently, unerr- 
ingly, Linden fashions into gunstocks, day 
by day. 


FOLLOWING UP “RAINBOWS” 
(Continued from page 9) 

The front sights are mounted on remov- 
able sight blocks. This is the correct 
method as it leaves a clean barrel at the 
muzzle when shooting with the glass eye; 
for no matter how low the front sight may 
be, there is always a depreciation in the 
luminosity of the scope with the front 








sight in place, even though you do not see 
the front sight itself. 

Those first two rifles have barrels 29 
inches long, measuring 1 1/16 inches at the 
breech and tapering to 7% inch at the 
muzzle. They weigh 10% pounds apiece. 
We found that they shot right along up to 
their required standard, or inside the V 
ring at both 50 and 100 yards, from muzzle 
and elbow rest. 

Mr. H. W. T. Ross, one of the finest 
small-bore shots on the Pacific coast, after 
shooting one of these rifles in competition 
at the 200-yard International target and 
scoring 95 x 100, and also shooting a per- 
fect possible score on the decimal target at 
200 yards, realized that his own equipment 
was badly outgunned, and therefore placed 
an order for a rifle such as described, but 
with barrel to measure 15/16 inch at the 
muzzle and 1% inches at the breech. In 
due time the new rifle arrived, with a dupli- 
cate barrel of the same dimensions to be 
fitted to his 52 speed action, which was 
restocked. 

Both of Mr. Ross’s rifles weigh 12%4 
pounds—13'% with scopes. Although these 
barrels are on two different types of ac- 
tions, they perform so nearly alike that it 
is impossible to tell which is the better of 
the two. The writer has had his remodeled 
B. S. A. Martini rifle fitted with one of 
these new barrels, measuring 1 inch at 
muzzle and 1% inches at breech, the rifle 
weighing 12 pounds. This rifle also de- 
livers the goods as prescribed. Several 52 
actions have been equipped with these 
splendid barrels, which are made of ““Boeh- 
ler special steel,” a very hard alloy steel 
having a fine texture. 

In 1931, my teammate, the same Mr. 
Ross, shooting his new rifles, won the 50- 
yard telescopic sight match, 300 x 300, 
with 26 V’s, and the 100-yard re-entry 
match at the California state shoot held 
at San Luis Obispo. The writer won the 
50-yard iron-sight championship, scoring 
400x400. Later, in August of the same 
year, at the Western Championship small- 
bore matches, Mr. Ross again demon- 
strated the shooting superiority of these 
rifles by winning the following: 


50-yard re-entry, 300 x 300, with 26 V’s 
100-yard re-entry, 300 x 300, with 21 V’s 
100-yard Individual, 100 x 100, with 9 V’s 


Palma match shot on the decimal tar- 
get, 341 x 350; a world’s record. 

Last year, shooting in the three-day 
California state small bore, Mr. Ross won 
the 50-yard re-entry, scoring 300 x 300, 
with 27 V’s; and the 50-yard individual, 
100 x 100, with 7 V’s. The writer won the 
100-yard re-entry, scoring 300 x 300, with 
22 V’s. Mr. Ross has a practice record of 
50 straight 10’s at 50 yards, with only 
50 V’s! 

The idea of rehashing the above scores, 
shot in the hardest kind of competition, is 
to show what these barrels can do in the 
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hands of good holders, particularly for the 
benefit of the ambitious chap who is striv- 
ing to procure the best tools available for 
his work. 

Since we now have ammunition and bar- 
rels capable of shooting much closer groups 
than in the past, why not reduce the 50- 
yard 10-ring to 34 inch, and the 100-yard 
10-ring to 1% inches. We are of the opin- 
ion that this would be a progressive move. 

Full credit for all this research goes to 
that master technician and rifleman, John 
Wallace Gillies, who originated the idea; 
the writer simply followed up the hint, 
which proved to be correct. 


WILD TURKEYS 
(Continued from page 22) 

scared him to death. Nels then looked the 
gobbler over, and found that one lone BB 
shot had gone into one eye and out the 
other, blinding him but not killing him; 
and when we dressed him there wasn’t an- 
other scratch on him anywhere. And he 
was some gobbler! We drew the birds 
and went home, where we weighed the 
three turkeys—heads, feathers and feet 
still on. My gobbler weighed 2134 pounds; 
Nels weighed 1712 pounds, and the hen 
weighed 14% pounds. 

I gave up hunting turkeys with the shot- 
gun then, and stuck to the rifle. The next 
fall I killed two turkeys in a rather odd 
way, and, as Mr. Davis says a rifle is no 
good for wing shooting, I will tell what 
happened. I had flushed a band of tur- 


keys and followed them to the rim rock, 
where I just caught a glimpse of the last 
one going into the tall bunch grass across 
a deep draw over which they had flown, so 
I spurred up my horse and rode around 


the head of the draw, which ended 
abruptly a short way up; and after follow- 
ing the hogback down to near where I had 
last seen the turkeys, I tied my horse and 
started sneaking up on the flock. 

After a half-hour of cautious skulking 
I heard turkeys “talking,” and discovered 
that they were quite close, on the other 
side of a patch of bunch grass which I 
could not see over or through; so I loaded 
my rifle and cautiously rose to my feet. 
Three turkeys raised their heads not 20 
feet from me, and looked directly at me 
for a moment. I drew a bead on one’s 
eye, and shot, missing him completely. 
They all flew, and as they did so I took 
quick aim and fired twice, dropping a tur- 
key at each shot as they flew straight 
away from me. They fell into the canyon, 
and I could hear them flopping in the 
brush. In my haste to get to them before 
they had escaped I fell over a 15-foot cliff, 
but landed in the tops of some small juni- 
pers and reached the ground without seri- 
ous injury. I found my two birds, and 
climbed for an hour to get up the bluff. 

I was using the Winchester .30-40 Krag 
round nose. One shot had taken one of 
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the turkeys’ head off, while the other bird 
was hit squarely in the rear, the bullet 
going clear through and out at the craw; 
and when they were cleaned there was not 
a mark on the meat of either turkey to 
show how it had been killed. When the 
old .30-40 Krag bullet hits them, all 
desire to run or fly ceases. And no matte: 
where they are hit, they usually come 
down. Prime Coleman once brought in 9 
turkeys the day before Christmas, all 
killed with the .30-40 round nose, and 
there was not a half-pound of meat lost 
'n the whole bunch. The bullet leaves a 
clean hole, but has shock encugh to stop 
them immediately. 

I have never hunted turkeys in the 
South, and do not know the kind of tur- 
keys they have there; and I have never 
had the pleasure of using a scope sight for 
hunting. But as the fellow says, “I’m a 
hankerin’”; and I would sure love to go 
back into the White or Blue Mountains 
of Arizona and see if the turkeys have all 
been killed off or driven out. And if any- 
thing will give a fellow the “buck ague,” a 
wild turkey can turn the trick. 





MAKING A CROSSBOW 
(Continued from page 15) 


to try for a deer you must use a hunting 
broad-head point, as developed by Dr. 
Pope. This is a barb-shaped blade cut 
from 1/32” or 1/16” steel, sharpened on 
both edges. One such arrow is shown in 
the cut of the complete crossbow. A short 
length of 3¢” brass tubing can be flattened 
and slit for part of its length and the blade 
fastened in the slit by riveting and solder- 
ing, the round part of the tube forming 
a socket for the shaft. Dr. Pope used 
blades 3 inches long by 114 inches wide at 
the barb. 

The blunt pointed 34” 2-ounce arrows 
will go through a 56” pine board, and 
often through a 34” one. At 20 yards 
the steel broad-head arrows will put the 
point through a 1” hard pine board. The 
144-ounce bolts have somewhat less pene- 
tration but a flatter trajectory. Shot 
straight upward it is 10 seconds before 
my bolts return to earth. Theoretically 
this means a vertical flight of some 400 
feet and a velocity of about 160 f.-s. 

Dr. Pope said that a heavy-hunting long- 
bow (65 pounds) gave 150 f.-s. velocity 
to a light arrow, and could send it into 
the air for 8 seconds, to a measured height 
of 350 feet. From this it would look as 
if my crossbow were about the same in 
power as a heavy-hunting longbow. 

Shooting a 114-ounce bolt with a 280 
pound, 634” pull requires a little over 
one degree elevation for 25 yards. This 
means a drop of some 18 inches at this 
range, and an initial velocity in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 f.-s. At 50 yards the ele- 
vation is 324 degrees, and the time of flight 
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approximately a second. A standard 28 
longbow arrow weighing 1% ounces has 
been driven 95 yards by my crossbow with 
an elevation of 11 degrees. The extreme 
range is probably from 200 to 250 yards, 
but I cannot say definitely. A range such 
as this is about all that can be expected 
from a light to medium weight crossbow. 

In some modern crossbows the base of 
the bolt is struck by the string, but I be- 
lieve that the bolt should rest snugly 
against the string before release in order 
to secure the greatest efficiency. The ar- 
rangement of a grooved nut to allow the 
bolt to rest against the string was used 
in all the old crossbows, with the excep- 
tion of some of the later light-target bows. 

A crossbow should never be fired with- 
out a bolt on the string. It would be 
very apt to break the bow or the string, 
or both. 


A BORCHARD HORNET 
(Continued from page 12) 


but the first coat will turn a barrel or ac- 
tion as black as coal. Repeating the boil- 
ing of the steel five minutes for each coat- 
ing evens the color. Between boilings I 
polish the barrel with a wad of steel wool. 
About the fifth boiling I apply linseed oil 
to the hot steel; when cool I hand-rub off 
the surplus oil. 

When the rifle was ready to assemble I 
held the barrel in the padded jaws of the 
vise, and selected a chambering reamer 
with a long shank, so that it would cut a 
fine, finished chamber .002 inch larger than 
the Winchester cartridge. The rough- 
ing reamer had been used while the barrel 
was in the lathe. The finishing reamer 
was held in a wrench and turned by hand, 
using plenty of lard oil and brushing out 
the hole after every few turns. When the 
Winchester Hornet cartridge would just 
seat and permit the breechblock to close, 
I had my headspace correct. Costly 
gauges are nice for rimless shells, but it 
requires careful fitting to use either the 
shell or the gauge to obtain a correct cham- 
ber. For my personal use where all am- 
munition is to be handloaded for extreme 
accuracy, I prefer a tight chamber, and a 
sizing die to form the cases to exactly fit 
the chamber; but to chamber a custom- 
er’s rifle in this way is suicide to a gun- 
smith. The owner will have trouble with 
it at the rifle range before a crowd of peo- 
ple, and that rifle and its maker are taboo 
in that region from then on. 

My shop test of the new Borchard Hor- 
net gave groups with less than 54” ver- 
ticals at 100 yards. A few years back such 
ammunition was just a dream that all rifle- 
men hoped to see realized some day. We 
can now step into a dealer’s place and buy 
it, and it is getting better all the time and 
is easier on rifle barrels, which should now 
last a lifetime. 
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Y FIRST experience with H. & R. 
revolvers dates back to 1914, when 
the firm of Harrington & Richard- 

son was identified with the manufacture 
of cheap pocket revolvers. Dissatisfied at 
that time with their .22-caliber pocket 
gun, I had them select for me an accu- 
rately-aligned 6” “Premier” model, and 
change the lock to single action so as to 
have a passable trigger pull. The Com- 
pany also fitted a Lyman No. 16 ivory bead 
front sight and a pair of large hard-rubber 
target stocks. This proved to be a very 
satisfactory plinking revolver about the 
farm, for aerial target practice and for 
shooting small game. We used it reg- 
ularly for several years, and at least 50 
squirrels were killed with it. 

Since that time, or in the last few years, 
Harrington & Richardson have definitely 
entered the field of target arms, and began 
by installing an accurate machine rest at 
their plant in Worcester, Mass., and con- 
ducting experiments for the purpose of 
developing arms of superb accuracy. Their 
first notable achievement was the U. S. 
R. A. Model single shot target pistol, which 
now appears regularly on the target ranges 
among the winners of .22-caliber pistol 
matches. For the past two years Harring- 
ton & Richardson have been interested in 
developing a first-class small-bore revolver 
of superlative accuracy. The final result 
of their efforts is a very creditable achieve- 
ment in the form of the new H. & R. 
“Single Action Sportsman.” 

This model was rather prematurely an- 
nounced for October 15th delivery, but it 
did not come into production in satisfac- 
tory form until the end of the year. I 





The H. & R. Single Action Revolver 


preferred to wait for a sample which would 
be truly representative of the regular run, 
and this sample gun finally arrived the day 
after Christmas. 


Previously, I had tried two samples of 
the double-action ‘Sportsman’ model with 
short hammer fall, but had so many faults 
to find with this model that I could not 
recommend it. Cartridge heads would 
burst or cause the cylinder to bind, and 
the lock, the action, the trigger and the 
sights were all unsatisfactory. The new 
single action model was designed to elimi- 
nate each and every fault of the “Sports- 
man” model. The single action lock and 
the longer hammer travel were the most 
important changes. The new lock made 
it possible to use a better trigger and to 
get an excellent pull, while the increased 
hammer movement made the cocking and 
indexing action positive. It is now 
smoother, as well as more reliable. Also, 
adjustable Patridge-type sights were 
fitted. 

This new H. & R. revolver is a surpris- 
ingly good gun even when its modest price 
is disregarded. It hangs well in the hand, 
the balance feels right and it has good 
weight—28 ounces. The hammer-spur, 
guard, mainspring, and grip are similar 
to those on the U. S. R. A. Model, but the 
lines of the revolver are more pleasing 
than those of the single shot pistol. Right 
here I will state that my principal criti- 
cism of both these H. & R. handguns is 
the low position of the handle relative to 
the line of sight. Other qualities seem to 
outweigh this defect, however, because I 
can shoot fully as well with these two 
H. & R. models as with other target arms. 








This new revolver is of the top-break 
and automatic ejector type. The con- 
venient barrel latch, of strong design like 
that on the H. & R. single shot pistol, 
should last a lifetime. The construction 
of the arm throughout is rugged. The 
cylinder is made of: a suitable steel. 
The hammer and trigger are polished 
bright and are probably of tool steel. The 
sights and top of the barrel rib appear to 
be Parkerized, having a dull finish to pre- 
vent light reflection. The remaining ex- 
posed metal is polished and deeply blued. 
The drop-forged barrel is rifled with six 
wide grooves making one turn in 16 inches. 
The cylinder is chambered for nine .22 
long rifle cartridges, and a safety flange 
encloses the hedds of all the cartridges. 
The action is hand honed for smoothness, 
and the parts are hardened against wear. 
Coil springs are used, making breakage 
unlikely. The firing pin is separate from 
the hammer, and it has an enlarged head 
which should prevent any gas from escap- 
ing to the rear through the hole in the 
frame. The accurately machined and 
carefully finished frame is probably a 
tough malleable casting. 


From machine rest these revolvers con- 
sistently shoot into 1% inches at 50 yards, 
with lubricated ammunition, and smaller 
individual groups are made. Several spe- 
cial features are responsible for this very 
fine accuracy. One of these is the heavy 
barrel and Pope-type rifling. Another is 
the unusually large and long cylinder bear- 
ing. This bearing, on-which the cylinder 
revolves, is a hollow rod 11%” long and 
nearly 34” in diameter, rigidly fastened to 
the barrel forging. Yet another important 
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feature is the short cylinder designed to 
shorten the jump of the bullet. While 
the cylinder is 134” long, the actual jump 
of the bullet before it strikes the bore, is 
y,”. If this jump could be eliminated al- 
together this revolver would probably be 
as accurate as the H. & R. pistol, because 
the alignment of the chambers with the 
bore is practically perfect. 

Other features aid in the practical utili- 
zation of this fine inherent accuracy in 
offhand shooting. The trigger is nearly 
straight, so that it will fit any finger and 
accommodate any peculiar method of 
gripping the gun or any angle of pull found 
convenient. The pull is smooth and 
short—really “crisp,” in fact, but not too 
light. The trigger just supports a 4- 
pound weight, but it seems much lighter, 
owing to its smoothness and extremely 
short movement. The face of the trigger 
is neatly grooved to prevent slipping. The 
grip is excellent. A spur on the trigger 
guard supports the gun on the second 
finger and leaves the first finger free to 
press the trigger unhampered. There are 
five interchangeable one-piece checkered 
walnut stocks, from which selection any- 
one’s hand can be fitted perfectly. The 
gun is slightly muzzle heavy, balancing 
about at the cylinder, and its very good 
weight of nearly two pounds is an aid to 
steadiness and control. The hammer falls 


swiftly, with a minimum of jar to the 
gun which does not appreciably disturb 
the alignment of the sights. 


Finally, this revolver has _ excellent 
sights of Patridge type. The square top 
front sight is 1/10” wide and its face is 
slightly undercut to give a clearly defined 
silhouette in any light. It is adjustable 
for elevation by means of a screw in the 
muzzle end of the barrel rib. The sight 
is neatly let into the top of the rib, and 
it is long, being pivotted 14%” from the 
muzzle. Instead of a straight ramp it has 
a step in the middle of the incline to 
break up light reflections. The barrel is 
6” long, but the distance between sights 
is fully 74%”. The flat-top rear sight is 
very slightly tilted rearward, and its notch 
is 4%” wide. It is adjustable laterally by 
opposing screws in the knurled ends of the 
latch lift. 

I had expected extraction trouble on 
account of the nine .22 long rifle car- 
tridges; but this did not develop. The ex- 
tractor rod is pentagonal in shape, having 
five flat sides to guide it, and the extractor 
plate is held in alignment by a stud when 
seated. It is actuated by a powerful cam 
in the barrel hinge, and extraction is not 
only positive but surprisingly easy in this 
gun. The cylinder is held from slipping 
off its bearing by a simple independent 
latch on the right side of the barrel forg- 
ing. Proper chambering and the absence 
of the usual rim recess facilitate easy ex- 
traction in this revolver. 
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The gun is intended for lubricated high- 
speed ammunition, but I subjected it to 
dry bullets as well as .22 short cartridges, 
interspersed with a hundred BB Caps, all 
without cleaning. Shooting daily over a 
period of three weeks, the bore became 
plated from the dry bullets, the chambers 
became fouled ahead of the short cases, 
and the action became smeared with 
powder residue and with excess fouling 
from the BB Caps. In spite of this mal- 
treatment the cylinder did not stick and 
the extractor never failed in its job. 

The easy, smooth cocking with the large 
hammer, and the short pull of the straight 
trigger adapts this revolver for rapid-fire 
target practice. Uncleaned and dirt-lad- 
en as it was, I scored 68 and 71 with two 
10-shot strings of Palma Hi-Speed at 20 
yards, firing each string in the total time 
of 15 seconds. A 5-shot stage was then 
fired in 10 seconds with Kleanbore, all 
bullets landing in the 9- and 10-rings of the 
standard target at 20 yards: The gun had 
the regular No. 4 stock, while I prefer 
the smaller No. 1 stock for rapid-fire 
work, or the larger No. 5 stock for general 
purposes. 

Still uncleaned, the revolver was tried 
on the new 25-foot N. R. A. target with 
Federal BB Caps, and the scores were 78 
and 79 x 100. Over our basement range 
I am glad to score 80 on this target.* At 
30 feet the new 114” wooden “Plinkers” 
are shattered regularly using BB Caps in 
this H. & R. revolver. Outdoors, in a 
“miss-and-lose-your-turn” match at 12% 
yards, we shoot at 7g” target pasters after 
all the “Plinkers” are shattered. At 25 
yards I placed 8 of 10 shots in a 14” 
group in the center of the black, using 
Palma Hi-Speed. With Federal Xcess 
Speed I placed a cylinder full of nine 
shots, all on the small rifle target, in a 
6%” group at 50 yards. Although I have 
not had time as yet to seriously assay 
orthodox target shooting, I can plainly see 
distinct possibilities for this new H. & R. 
revolver in the official matches. 

I believe it is 4s accurate as any small- 
bore revolver made, regardless of price, 
but I do not believe it is as accurate as 
the single shot target pistol or the Colt 
Woodsman autoloading pistol. I believe 
a marksman could make as high scores 
with this revolver as with the pistol, but 
an expert would probably do somewhat 
better in deliberate fire with the U. S.R. A. 
Model gun. 

Good material and careful workmanship 
mean durability, but there is also the mat- 
ter of design to reckon with, as some little 
unanticipated fault in the design of an 
action may have a direct influence upon its 


*TI have scored as high as 87 on this target with 
Federal Lesmok .22 long rifle in this H. & R. revolver. 


continued reliability. For this reason, at 
least five years of “growing time” are 
usually required for developng any tar- 
get arm to a state of perfecton. Time 
alone will tell us how well the new H. & R. 
single action revolver will stand up under 
abuse. 

The clearance between the bases of the 
cartridges and the breech wall is small, 
and if the extractor plate or head is not 
completely down, or if the cartridges are 
not fully seated, the cylinder is liable to 
be jambed and there is a distinct possibil- 
ity of inaccuracy from hangfires. It is 
unlikely that bullet grease will get under 
the cartridge rims to cause trouble, but 
the extractor may catch or fouling may 
prevent its complete closure, and this 
should be borne in mind when loading the 
cylinder for a rapid-fire stage. If the 
mechanism is kept clean and the gun is 
properly loaded with lubricated ammuni- 
tion of any type, it should continue in- 
definitely to give an entirely satisfactory 
and pleasing performance. 

Lubricated ammunition is recommended 
because dry bullets plate the bore and 
make continued fine accuracy impossible. 
A fairly large bore will not plate as 
readily, but such an oversize bore is not 
capable of as fine accuracy. The H. & R. 
bore is rifled with a very wide and fairly 
shallow groove, leaving 6 narrow lands, 
because the makers believe that this 
“Pope” system results in minimum de- 
formation of the bullet and gives maxi- 
mum accuracy in a very tight bore such 
as this revolver has. Fifty-yard 9-shot 
groups, ranging from 1 to 1% inch in di- 
ameter, seem to bear out their belief. 

In conclusion, I am willing to go on 
record and recommend this H. & R. Single 
Action Sportsman revolver to anyone who 
has $20 to invest in a first-class handgun 
for hunting or for target training in either 
slow-fire or rapid-fire practice. 


THE WESTCHESTER CHEEKPIECE 


N AUXILIARY cheekpiece for rifle 
stocks is offered to shooters by Major 


-Trull’s Westchester Training Post, Mount 


Vernon, N. Y. Major Trull, an enthusi- 
astic shooter and veteran of eastern target 
ranges, designed one of these cheekpieces 
for his own use, and the idea was so enthu- 
siastically received by fellow club members 
he decided auxiliary cheekpieces should be 
placed on the shooting market. 

The idea is a very practical one in two 
ways. In the first place, economy. A per- 
fect fitting stock might be had by fitting 
one of these cheekpieces instead of invest- 
ing in a special stock. In the second place, 
adaptability. The target shooter needs a 
higher comb when shooting prone, and 
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especially when a scope sight is used. 
Some shooters pin on a higher comb when 
shooting prone or when using the scope 
sight. ‘the Westchester cheekpiece serves 
the same purpose, and in addition its 
hollow offers a secure and comfortab.e 
resting place for the face plus the assur- 
ance that the cheek will always find the 
same spot on the comb. A single screw 
holds it firmly in place at the point selected 
by the owner and it is easily removed with 
a screw driver when shooting offhand or 
kneeling. I heartily approve of the idea. 

It is difficult to describe any irregular 
shape like that of a concaved cheekpiece. 
I will only say that it is such a perfectly 
snug couch for practically any full- or 
well-rounded face that it should eliminate 
neck strain and assure comfort in shooting 
a long string by permitting relaxation. 
Shooters who have excessive space between 
eye and cheek bone or who prefer plenty 
of drop will not care for this cheekpiece, 
and thin faced shooters will not grow en- 
thusiastic over it. I would not recommend 
it for any gun which develops any consid- 
erable velocity of recoil. On the small- 
bore rifle it is a fine gadget for any shooter 
whose face it fits, and it should fit the 
average shooter. 

It does not fit my face. I like a very 
thick comb well forward. For thin faced 
or hollow-cheeked shooters Major Trull 
has another cheekpiece which is made con- 
vex instead of concave. The convex cheek- 
piece suits me perfectly and I find it im- 
proves my prone work with the 52 Win- 
chester. Yesterday I was trying it with 
the scope sight in an awkward place where 
my feet were higher than my head and the 
target was higher than my feet. I man- 
aged to foeus and zero the scope and fire a 
possible which would have been impossible 
without the Westchester cheekpiece and 
the thick, high, comfortable support it 
afforded. It makes the comb just thick 
enough for me and it lessens the drop by 
one-half inch. 

These cheekpieces are molded of solid 
aluminum and polished bright, and they 
are not unattractive in appearance. They 
fit the stock exceedingly well ‘so that the 
single screw in the top of the comb holds 
them in place with perfect security. A 
threaded brass bushing is provided for the 
screw hoje in the stock. 

I have two objections to aluminum. It 
readily rubs off on the skin and stains 
black. It is cold and clammy to the touch. 
Anyone having the same objections can 
cover the surface with chamois or other 
leather, or Major Trull will furnish them 
chamois-insulated. Mine is not covered, 
but it will be if I take the~scope sighted 
52 on a small-game stalk, as the bright 
surface will probably act as a heliograph, 
but which, of course, does not matter on a 





target rifle. This convex cheekpiece can 
also be had made of wood on special order. 
The concave model is too thin at the bot- 
tom of the hollow to permit using other 
material than metal, and aluminum is the 
best metal for the purpose when every- 
thing is considered. 


PLINKER TARGETS 


ey wooden discs cut (across the 
grain) off a 114” pole or rod of birch, 
by the E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, at 
Lockes Mills, in Maine, have become a 
very popular plinking target. They are 
made for this purpose as they are equipped 
with a sharp little pin for convenient hang- 
ing and the end-grain makes them burst 
beautifully. Even a BB Cap bullet near 
the edge shatters these “Plinker Targets” 
in a most pleasing manner. 

For a cellar range or a 50-foot gallery 
range, they make an excellent pistol target. 
At 25 yards they are not too easy to hit 
with the small-bore rifle from standing 
position. And at 50 yards they are fine 
for prone and sitting work with any rifle. 

They come in pasteboard boxes, holding 
50 plinkers, some stained red and some 
natural, and every one has that little pin 
in the back which may be pushed into a 
board, box or twig. I know one N. R. A. 
member back in the old home town who is 
going to be enthusiastic over these bursting 
birch discs. He will henceforth eat the 
candy wafers formerly purchased for 
plinking. 


BRIA-SHAPS 


RIA-SHAPS made by Bria-Shaps, 
Whitinsville, Mass., are a protective 
garment made of brown canvas or heavy 
dark duck. These “chaps” are made in 
the form of waist-length aprons with legs, 
or of very roomy trousers without a seat. 
The legs reach a point midway between 
knee and ankle. The edges are protected 
by braid sewed on and the top is looped 
over and riveted to accommodate the 
brown web belt. A patent fastener on the 
belt locks at any point to fit any waist size. 
I have been in briar patches in Penn- 
sylvania where such protection to the 
clothing would have been worth while. 
Bria-Shaps is a useful garment to keep in 
the car for any job which requires a prone 
or kneeling position. For shooting they 
are conveniently slipped over street clothes 
and afford positive protection to dress 
trousers. For prone shooting the legs 
should be at least 3 inches longer. Because 
these Bria-Shaps cost several dollars, any- 
one seeing them usually asks, “Why didn’t 
I think of that before’? and then proceeds 
to pirate the idea by making his own. 











SLING TENSION EQUALIZER 


W. ARNOLD, 3500 West Third 
e Street, Dayton, Ohio, makes a 
spring device to stabilize the pull on the 
shooting sling. It was tried by small-bore 
shooters more than a year ago. Then it 
was improved and was given a real test 
during the regional N. R. A. matches at 
Camp Perry last year. Since then it has 
been further developed and improved until 
it now represents a very satisfactory, as 
well as a practical device. 

The equalizer consists of 6 small but 
strong coil springs about 2 inches long. 
These springs are attached, in parallel 
series, to a flat (sling width) steel hook at 
the top and to a sling bow or loop at the 
bottom. The flat hook is riveted to a 
strap of heavy leather and it is designed 
to hook into the forestock sling swivel on 
the gun. The sling is then threaded 
through the sling loop attached to the free 
end of the spring after passing through the 
leather keeper, which latter is sewed to the 
lower end of the heavy strap about 6 
inches from the hook. A leather cover 
encloses the spring and the back of the 
equalizer is faced with soft leather where 
it touches the back of the shooter’s left 
hand. 

Any pull on the sling strap is taken by 
the spring, and the sling slides through the 
anchored keeper while the heavy strap of 
the equalizer remains immovable in its 
position across the hand. The idea in- 
volved is that the spring absorbs any vari- 
able pull and tends to equalize the tension 
on the gun swivel. Some rifles are very 
sensitive to variations in the tension of the 
sling from shot to shot, either on account 
of a peculiarly sensitive barrel or because 
of some peculiarity in the bedding of the 
stock. On such rifles this Arnold equalizer 
should be well worth while. I have been 
using it recently and it seemed to make a 
real difference in results, especially when 
mv position was changed radically. It also 
adds some comfort and that is a recom- 
mendation in itself. One of our most 
prominent small-bore shooters believes this 
equalizer has contributed to his winning 
of N. R. A. matches. 


At first I scoffed at the theory of elastic 
slings, equalizers and similar gadgets. It 
was my belief that any good small-bore 
shot would not vary his pull on the sling 
by any considerable amount. Mr. Arnold 
tested the idea with a weighing device, 
making 20 trials by an average shot and 
an equal number by an expert shot, using 
the equalizer for half the trials in each 
case. The expert shot showed an extreme 
variation of 2 pounds in pull with the 
equalizer, and of 6 pounds without it. The 
average shot registered an extreme varia- 
tion of 9 pounds without the equalizer and 
of only 214 pounds with it. 
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AN OFFICIAL 25-FOOT PISTOL 
TARGET 


ECAUSE the average cellar is too 

short for a 50-foot range, or even a 
10-yard range, the N. R. A. has added a 
new pistol target, reduced from the Stand- 
ard American 20-yard target for a 25-foot 
range. A range of this length can be con- 
veniently arranged across practically any 
large basement or lengthwise of practi- 
cally any small cellar. 

February and March are indoor months 
and these new 25-foot targets will allow 
the pistol shooter to practice at home 
under Standard American conditions. It 
opens the way for many shooters to 
continue their record practice on official 
targets during evenings or periods of in- 
clement weather. When the next gallery 
season rolls around these targets and the 
25-foot pistol range will be officially rec- 
ognized by inclusion in the regular match 
schedule. 

For those who may be interested, the 
diameter of the 8 ring or black is 1.08 
inches, the 9 ring measures .70 inches and 
the 10 ring .34 inches. The other rings, 
outside the black, measure as follows: 7 
ring, 1.48 inches; 6 ring, 2.0 inches; 5 
ring, 2.70 inches and 4 ring, 3.58 inches. 





Questions and Answers 


SMALL-BORE HANDGUNS 
TELL me the following: The muzzle ve- 


locity of the following arms: Colt Ace, 
Smith and Wesson K-.22 and Colt Officers’ 
Model Target, caliber .22 Long Rifle, and the 
accuracy of each arm.—H.V.K. 


Answer: The muzzle velocity of the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge in a 6” revolver is 760 
f..s. That of the .22 Long Rifle outdoor car- 
tridge of the type whick gave 1,050 to 1,090 
f.-s. in the rifle gives 940 f.-s. in the revolver. 
The high-speed, or high-velocity, .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge gives about 1,060 f.-s. in the 
revolver. You will find a greater variation 
in the muzzle velocity of the different brands 
of cartridges of the same type than in differ- 
ent revolvers of the same barrel length, or 
nearly the same barrel length. The auto- 
matic pistols with approximately the same 
barrel length will show a muzzle velocity of 
from 15 f.-s. to 20 f.-s. higher than the re- 
volver in the .22 caliber. 

I would consider the accuracy of the Colt 
Ace, S. & W. K-.22 and Colt Officers’ Model 
equal in the .22 Long Rifle caliber. The .22 
Long Rifle cartridge in good revolvers and 
pistols will give groups at 50 yards from 1 
to 2% inches in diameter from machine rest. 
The Colt company does not give dope on 
machine-rest tests with their arms, but the 
Smith & Wesson company has been adver- 
tising 11%” groups as obtained with the K-.22 
revolver at 50 yards. 


NIGHT SIGHTS 


FIND in shooting vermin at night that it 
is very difficult to see regular iron or peep 
sights even when I can see the animal plainly. 
I would appreciate some ideas on how to 
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make the sights more visible in the dark or 
in moonlight.—T.D. 


Answer: The best sight for night shoot- 
ing is the wide-field low-power hunting scope, 
with an 8-mm. exit pupil and a large objec- 
tive lens, like the B. & M. hunting scope, the 
Zeiss Zielvier, or the Hensoldt Dialytan. The 
aiming post should be broad and flat top to 
be distinctly seen. This combination will 
work very well on tawny colored objects in 
bright moonlight, and also with the aid of 
artificial light. 

When a peep sight is used, the aperture 
should be very large, and the front sight of 
about 4%” diameter. From your jeweler, or 
paint dealer, or hardware dealer, you could 
ebtain some luminous paint to touch your 
sight to give a phosphorescent glow at night. 
While this will make the sight more visible, 
it will make the target less visible, of course. 
D. W. King, 555 Howard Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., designs certain models for night 
shooting, and I would suggest that you write 
to him. 


-44 SPECIAL LOADS 


I AM casting about for a man-sized load 
for the .44 S. & W. Special cartridge. How 
would I go about making this cartridge 
worthy of the fine gun that it is meant 
for?—D.J.S. 


Answer: If you want a combination wad- 
cutter bullet for target shooting, as well as 
for field use, I would suggest the Ideal 250- 
grain bullet No. 429336 in the .44 Special 
with 7.0 grains weight No. 5 powder, which 
will give a muzzle velocity of 800 f.-s. This 
is the maximum load recommended. 

For greater velocity and a flatter trajectory 
I would suggest the B. & M. blunt-nose bullet 
of 240 grains weight, No. 429240, with a 
charge of 10.5 grains weight No. 80 powder, 
giving 925 f.-s., or a charge of 7.2 grains 
weight Pistol Powder No. 5, giving 940 f.-s. 


WANTS A SPECIAL BULLET 


OULD like to have your opinion of an 

old target load, that I used in the long 
ago in an old cap and ball Colt revolver, .36 
caliber. The load would leave just enough 
room for a cardboard wad, cut from shoe 
box cardboard, and let the bullet seat flush 
with the cylinder. 

The bullet weighed about 140 gers. and was 
squat-shaped. This was a very accurate load, 
and I would like to procure a mold for it 
and make up a mid-range load, using the 
cardboard wad behind the bullet as I did 
in the old Colt, but adapt the load for the 
S. & W. special cartridge. 

My favorite gun is a .32 S. & W. Long, with 
4” barrel, but it does qualify under the shoot- 
ing rules. So I have gotten a new gun ex- 
actly like it in 38 Special caliber. I have sent 
for the Ideal handbook, but would like to 
have your opinion about that bullet with 
a wad behind it.—L.J-F. 


Arswer: I was interested in your old 
cap and ball load, and would say that you 





SPORTING RIFLES 


including the Dubiel .276 and .280 
Magnum. Target rifles in .22 and .30/06 


could have special cherries made by Belding & 
Mull or the Yankee Specialty Company, Erie, 
Pa. I would expect, however, equal accu- 
racy with wad-cutter bullets for which 
you can obtain regular molds, or with the 
factory bullets of the same type. The B.&M. 
130-grain wad cutter is very accurate. I 
would certainly omit the card wad as it is of 
no great benefit in fixed ammunition for the 
38 Special. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT wcon 


Here is your op- 
rtunity to purchase a 
seer new factory gen- 
uine Colt U. S. Wa 
Service, model 1917, 
Action Revolver 6 shot, 
Swing out Cylinder, using “™ : 
the popular 45 Auto ctge. with clips. Finely 
checkered walnut grips, 532” barrel, in 
original box. Regular price $34.00. Extra 
special while they last $21.95. 45 Auto Gov’t ctges. 
"WINCHESTER for above Colt revol- 
Vaeeeeceomemtem ™ ver $2.00 per hun- 
i 1 dred. Free Catalog, 
45S AUTO Rifles, Colts. S.&W., 
t Binoculars, Etc. $2 
Deposit on C.0.D.’s. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOOBS GO., R-52 Warren Street, N. Y. 


Rifle Telescopes 
Most complete settings 
Perfect Performance 
Best in the world 


R. NOSKE 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


King Red Post or Gold Post Sights 
ADAPTED TO STANDARD BARREL SLOTS WITH 
OR WITHOUT REFLECTORS AND HOODS. 

The greatest com- 

bination hunting 

and target sight 

ever devised. 
Price with detachable Hood 

and Reflector 
Price with reflector only... 2. 
Plain Post sights.......... 1.50 
Extra for Hood on plain sight 1.00 
Also “‘Blade’’ Type ‘‘Posts’’ or beads for all Rifles 


| and Carbines. 
Standard width of ‘‘Posts’’ .080. Red, Gold or 
| Ivory beads same price. Send stamp for circular. 


| D. W. KING SIGHT CO. 
555 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


$3.00 
00 
5 











OWIN’S BUTT PLATE 
“It Won't Slip’’—$1.50 Postpaid 
Riflemen from coast to coast are improving their hold- 
ing with this modern butt plate. It will help you, too. 
Made only for the Winchester 52 and D. C. M. Sporter 
type stocks .22 and .30 caliber. State model of gun 

when ordering. Write for circular. 
oO. B. EMSWILER 
149 Bedford St. &. E. Mianeapolis, Minn. 


g TARGETS e TARGETS 


| A complete assortment—lowest 
| prices—excellent qualit y—write 
for samples and prices. 


DEALERS—Write for Trade Discounts. 


SHOOTERS’ SERVICE CO. 


112-A Fulton St. New York, N.Y. 
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TARGET 


IN ANY 
CALIBERS 


caliber, also super-accurate match barrels in these calibers. 
Imported walnut stocks, and best nickel steel used. 


First-class workmanship and accuracy guaranteed. 
DUBIEL ARMS CO., + = 


Quick Gun Bluing Solution. 


ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 
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Try your hand and eye at 


Skeet Shooting on the grounds of the Country Club of Detroit, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 


Thousands of shooters call it 
“the greatest sport in America!” 


LL OVER the country new fans join the ranks 
A of Skeet shooters. Beginners. Seasoned 
marksmen. Hunters. Trapshooters. Young 


and old. 


Many shoot SKEET for the pure competitive 
fun of it. Others like it because it is a tonic to 
the nerves. All agree it is the finest sport yet 
devised for practice in field shooting. 


At SKEET, you shoot from many different 
angles. The “birds” skim swiftly across, singly 
or in pairs, toward you or away from you. It is 
a genuine satisfaction to master the varying 
shots and build up a good score! 


Learn all about this newest sport—SKEI:T. 
Send the coupon below and we will mail to you, 
without charge, the Skeet Handbook which tells 


you about the game. 





Army posts not located near trapshooting clubs may 
profitably operate their own trap grounds. Post 
Exchange Officers may obtain complete information 
concerning the construction and operation of trap- 
shooting grounds from this company . . . just fill in 
and mail the coupon. 








E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., Inc., Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Send me a copy of the booklet on Skeet [| 


_ Send me detailed information on constructing a Skeet field (_] 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The Arms Chest is an open market trad- 
ing post where manufacturers, distributors, 
purveyors of professional services, and our 
own readers may cry their wares to fellow 
sportsmen at a modest cost. Returns are 
uniformly excellent—scores of advertisers 
have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Ex- 
change are accepted from members only, 
for their individual and personal transac- 
tions exclusively, at 7¢ per word, minimum 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. Members only, for their 
individual and personal transactions, This 
section provides a quick, inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no 
longer needed, or for the purchase of more 
suitable similar items. We urgently request 
that a full description be given of every 
article offered, and its condition, for trans- 
actions of this sort must be based entirely 
on good faith and mutual satisfaction. De- 
liberate misrepresentation will of course re- 
sult in immediate expulsion from N.R.A. 
membership. 


o——____—_—_-e 
FOR SALE 





N.R.A. WINCHESTER .270-48 $45; 94-M Win- 
chester 30-30 $12.50; Camp Perry $20; 30-40 Ideal 
tools, mold $4. Crank condition. M. G. Pratt, 1133 
E. Portland, Phoenix, Ariz. 2-33 





WINCHESTER 52 speed action. heavy barrel. 
Lyman 48 and 17A perfect condition $55. Harry 
W. Boorman, Avon, N. Y. 2-33 





COLT OFFICIAL Police 38 Special 6-inch barrel, 
holster $20; Colt Super, like new $25; Colt Ace, 
new $30; Marlin 20 ga. good $22; Springfield Sporter, 
perfect $45; Russian Carbine 7.62 New, remodeled 
$15; Krag carbine, never shot $15; 8m/m German 
Sporter, fair $10; 7m/m German Sporter, Lyman 
48, good $15; WANT—latest Winchester 52, like 
new. Paul Hardy, 107 W. Taylor, Syracuse, N. Y. 2-33 





MALLOY BOUND National Geographics 1921-28. 
new, $4 year. Eastman Kodak $1-A, 2%x4%, F7 
-7 lens, Diomatic shutter, case, extras, fine $15; 16 
Power monocular, case, fine $12.50; Winchester 73 
44-40 $3.50; Amateur Gunsmithing; Still Hunter 
$1.00 each postpaid. Want—Winchester 97, 12; 
Modern Gunsmithing; 438 Scope. W. W. Smart. 
Westwood, Calif. 2-33 


45 S.A. Colt $25; 38 P.P. Colt nickeled, pear! 
handles $17; Remington 12-C $15: 30-06 Enfield re- 
stocked, resighted, Q.D. swivels, sling $20; Win- 
chester 20 pump $20; All perfect gun crank condi-* 
tion. Geeorge C. Cummins, Hamilton, Ohio. 2-33 








22 SS. MAYNARD RIFLE, five sets of inter- 
changeable barrels from 22 long to 44 caliber, Tanz 
Peep, Hood Front, Malcolm Tel. sight, beautiful, per- 
fect and accurate $65. Two 438 rear scope mounts 
@ $2.00; 32-23 Winchester Repeating Rifle, Good 
$10; Would consider exchange for Winchester 
Auto. W. E. Hall, Goodhope, La. 


2 
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FEBRUARY, 1933 


| make l-inch groups hundred yards. 
Rio, Texas. 


| sories; All in excellent condition, price $85. 


charge $1.00. All dealer advertisements 
are grouped under The Trading Post, the 
rate for which is 9¢ per word, minimum 
charge $1.50. Groups of words and figures 
are computed as one word. No box num- 
ber or blind ads accepted. All advertise- 
ments — be accompanied by cash or 
they will be disregarded. Final closing 
date is the 10th of the preceding month. 
Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to 
illegible writing. 


7M/M 12 Ibs. beautiful maple stock, target rifle, 





scars on stock $25. Grover C. Stull, Girard, Ohio. 2-33 





THREE RIFLES D.C.M. 
-45170 .33 Winchester, Besides molds, tools and acces- 
Letters 
answered. Howard L. Shaw, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

2-33 





44 S&W Triplelocks; 38 S&W Perfected; Qld time 
Modern, S&W’s, Colt’s; Fine foreign automatics; 
other rare guns. Eade, Y.M.C.A., New Orleans, La. 

2-33 





38 SUPER and holster, excellent $24. George 
Ohlaher, 205 Pilgrim Rd., West Palm Beach, Fla. 2-33 





LEATHER CLIP BOXES, 45 auto, .38 Super, Ace. 
holds 2 clips; Musketry Rules M1918, 50¢ each item. 
postpaid. Eastman 1A Speed Kodak. Zeiss f6.3 lens. 
leather case $25, or Trade? WANT—Gun_ books, 
_—— E. Stier, 1409 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago 
Il. 2-33 

SPECIAL MAUSER rifle, 30-06 Super accurate, 
ribbed half octagon barrel 24, Mannlicher bolt lever. 
engraved, high grade, new, perfect. WANT—Brown- 
ing auto 23 16-28. Sell—trade. Estill, 4463 Clifton 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 2-33 


30-40 WINCHESTER single shot; Niedner 26-inch 
heavy barrel; Circassian stock; forearm; pistol grin 
checkered; swivels; engraved; .butt plate: trap; oil 
finish; gold bead; Lyman peep windage sight; beauti- 
ful rifle handmade $100. Guaranteed perfect condi- 
tion. Sidney Morris, Hoback. Wyoming. 2-33 
Ex- 
2229 
2-33 








CARL ZEISS 6x30 Binocular silvamar, case. 
cellent condition $32.50. Harold A. Smith, 
108th Ave., Oakland, Calif. 





MALCOLM: Hensoldt: Zeiss telescopes: Telescope 
mounts; Remington 25-20 carbine. Box 294, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 2-33 





STEVENS—POPE 32-40 Scheutzen. 30-inch bar- 
rel, D.S. trigger, 13 Ibs. Perfect. Two moulds, false 
muzzle and starter, Pope grease press $75. $10 with 
order, inspection allowed. Hugh Dolan, Pottsville 
Penna. 2-33 





fine cross- 
hairs, mounts resemble Lyman $22. Colts auto- 
matic target 22 cal. L. R. Partridge sights $20; Colts 
Automatic 32 cal. 4-inch barrel $18. Above articles 
in very good condition. Albert Schnaufer, Route 2, 
Butler, Penna. 


STEVENS SCOPE No. 470, Special, 


E. A. Hatton, Del | 
2-33 


' 





Springfield, Marlin | a > 


2-33 * 


| Belvidere, N. J. 


| new condition $35. 
| W. Va. 


SPRINGFIELD 1903 No. 620994, Leather sling | binoculars. W. B. Covington, Baker, Idaho. 


| and canvas case. Fine inside and out, except two 


CHOICE $15.00 Savage N.R.A. 19; .30 Remington, 
bolt; Ranger 16 gauge pump. Ratliff, Evart, Mich. 
2-33 


REMINGTON RIFLE Mod. 30 Express .30 cal. 
including 48R rear sight unmounted, %-inch leather 
sling and 40 bullets, absolutely perfect inside and out 
$35 money order. No trades. Donald L. Dean, 
2-33 





BELDING & MULL 30-06 Sporter, bolt sleeve 
sight and 3X Marksman scope; several extras. Lot 
match and handloaded ammunition; Bond straight 
line loading tool complete. All perfect. Cost $150, 
Sell $100. Ideal $5 powder measure new $5. Fair- 
banks $3054 scales new $14.50; 40X Vion scope, 
very fine $14.50. Two 45 Automatic magazines $1.60. 
Remington 20 Ga. automatic, 5 shot 28-inch full, 
Clyde Strickling, West ~— 

2-3: 





D.C.M. SPORTER stock and action Niedmer 250 
barrel, Fecker bases, no sights, perfect except slight 
stock split $40. WANT—Winchester 54; good esi 


REMINGTON 30S, 30-06. new $30; Remington 
30S, .25, new $30; Colt 1917, .45, new $14; Har- 
Richardson U.S.R.A. 10-inch new $15; 
Frankford 1930 National Match cartridges $2 per 
hundred. Dr. Lincoln Riley, Wisner, Nebr. 2-33 


FIREARMS IN AMERICAN HISTORY books by 
Sawyer, Volume I $6; Volume III “Our Rifles’ $7. 
Fine condition. The Arms~Co., Boston, 25, Doe 





KRAG RIFLE sporter type. walnut stock pistol 
grip, 24 inch barrel in good condition $12. Charles H. 
Jewell, Rhinelander, Wisc. 2-33 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER. Star gauged. Leit- 
hand back gear bolt action. Crank condition except 
small bluing blemishes. Lyman 48 rear and Spring- 
field front sights. SA mounts attached. Special stock. 
foreend and pistol grip checked. Shotgun steel 
checked butt plate. Cost new $117.50. Will sell for 
$65. A real buy for the lefthand shooter. Ray C. 
Chapman, Oakland, Iowa. 2-33 


NEW REMINGTON Russian Sporter. bolt re- 
modeled, Springfield front. Pacific rear. One Krag, 
one 35 Remington auto rifle. Also have handmade 
stock for Russian. Stamp. F. Plemp, Columbus, 
Mont. 2-33 


GRAFLEX Model B. Cost $120. Revolving back 
4.5 F lens. Rollholder, Filmpack Adapter. plate 
holders, $65. New Springfield Sporter restocked by 
Sedgley. Cost $67. Shot 8 times $50. L. C. Smith 
Trap Grade Double. 12 Ga. 32-inch barrels. full. 
Beautiful stock. pad. New condition $50. E. E 
Parker, Canal Fulton, Ohio. 2-33 


FILLING ORDERS KEEPS 
THIS’ MAN BUSY 


“I had intended to send you new 
copy for my advertisement in your next 
issue, but I was so busy filling orders 
from my last ad that closing date 
slipped by before I realized how late 
it was. Be sure to run this ad in 
every issue hereafter.”—H. G. L. 


Why not try a classified ad yourself 
in the next issue. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at the fine results it will pro- 
duce. Feb. 10th is closing date for the 
March issue. 























Get them at long range—400-yd. woodchuck accuracy with iron sights 


The Griffin & Howe 


.25 Roberts Woodchuck Rifle 


Ce custom rebuilt Springfields shooting the 

mag age grees have been giving their 
owners very hi enjoyment. Likewise 
several rifles for the same cartridge we have built 
with Mauser action. We find the remarkable 
Roberts .25 cartridge in our carefully built rifles 
is much the best ever developed for long-range 
woodchuck shooting. It is a real high-power— 
the 7 mm. necked down to .25 caliber, with its 
own special powder load and bullet. Easily re- 
loaded and inexpensive. Choice of 86, 100 or 
117 grain bullet. All with exceedingly flat trajec- 
tory, great accuracy and abundant striking energy. 
Write us for Springfield or Mauser prices. 


Cut shows the 
G. & H. Mauser 


Would you like to hand finish your own Griffin | 
& Howe stock? Send us your rifle—Springfield 
M 1 or military, Mauser, etc. We will fit our 
standard sporting stock, with cheek rest, leaving 
=f a 
im ut, speci i an 
er parts v tly ftted. We yl include 


our steel butt plate, grip cap and buffalo horn | 


forearm tip, carefully fitted. Price, $32.50. Esti- 
mates given for any metal work. 
All best telescopes and our G. & H. patented 


: ° | 
mounting.:« High-grade restocking, ornamenting, | 
ting: Fitgh-gra | Niedner heavy .25-35 barrel, special scope stock, 


rebuilding and repair work on all firearms. Write 
for estimates. Folders FREE. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC., atakers of Fine Rifles, 202-R East 44th Street, New York City 





THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


**Finest Volume Ever Written—’’ 


Every lover of guns, whether he be the modern dis- 
ciple of high velocity or the collector of old arms, has 
a@ warm spot in his heart for the Kentucky Rifle—‘“‘the 
long, graceful hunting rifle, which stimulated adven- 
ture and turned a forbidding wilderness into a Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 


An interesting historical highlight concerning pub- 
Meation of this famous book, as well as a splendid 
testimonal of its value, is contained in the following 
letter written by Mr. Monroe H. Goode, Gun Depart- 
ment Editor of Sports Afield, and published in a recent 
issue of that magazine: 

“About eight years ago the National Rifle Associa- 
tion commissioned John G. W. Dillin and Kendrick 
Scofield to write “The Kentucky Rifle.’ After many 
months of intensive historical research, which 
Captain Dillin to all parts of the United States lying 
east of the Mississippi River, the great mass of authentic 
data was complied and in 1924 “The Kentucky Rifle’ 
made its appearance. It is the finest volume ever 
written on early American muzzle loaders. It contains 
some of finest gun photographs I have ever seen and 
this feature alone is worth the price of the book, which 
was originally $10.00, later selling for about $6.00. 
I — take $100.00 for my copy if I could not get 

ther.”” 


This book, like the rifle whose name it bears, should 
have a place in the heart and library of every lover 
of guns. NOW is the time to buy, too. The present 
price is $4.75. Let us send you a copy of “The 
Kentucky Rifie.”’ If after examining it you are not 
more than satisfied, you may return the book to us 
within 5 days and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


AUTOMATICS 
9 Shot, .30 Caliber— ad 
4 inch % 


New 9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 8 inch $30.00 
New Colt Woodman .22 Cal. 
Target Auto. Not High Power 22.50 . 
New Savage .22 Cal. Repeat Rifle............ $12.50 
New 8S. & W. Milt. and Police .32 or .38 
vy S 4  Eee eee 27.50 
Iver Johnson .22 Cal. Super Shot—9 Shot.... 10.50 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Luger .30 Cal. or 9 M. M.—4 inch__- 
.88, 6 inch Army Special 
Colt’s .25 Auto. a 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic - 13.50 
$1.00 Deposit with C.0.D. Orders. Send for Catalog 


ARNOLD WOLFF = 1655 Curtis St, Denver, Cole. 


THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


Finest quality .22 caliber nickel steel 
Match barrels. Furnished in 6 or 8 
groove rifling and any ordinary size 
without additional cost. 
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S & MFG. COMPANY 
bp S02 Delta Ave. “Gladstone, Mich..U-S. 4 


W/a Marble 
ow} ire 


In @ 


Lo 


%. Aandier 


Om 7 SIZE 


Keen as a for out- 


and tem 
| door service, modeled to fit the hand with asure, 


easy grip. Just the knife every sportsman needs. 
Comes complete with leather sheath. Price, $2.00. 


MARBLES equrmenr 


“For Every Hour in the Open’’ 


FREE! 


You willwantour free 
32 - page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning! mplements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 


ensof usefulitems for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 





Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
8 to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, with stationary dial, 


*s Water- 
proof Match Box 


Keeps matches always dry 
and ready for instant use. gtationar 
Anecessity forevery sports- stpaid, $1.25. No. 082, 
man. No. 181, price, 60c. With revolving dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A88) 





































é sill 


A BETTER;REAR SIGHT! 


Undercut, side-shaded rear face, smooth exterior, dead 
black finish. 
Positive adjustment for windage and elevation by 
large screws. 
Regularly used on the USRA Model Single Shot Pistol. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 


Worcester, Mass.’ 























WINCHESTER 52; Speedlock, Lyman 48, gold 
bead, 3 magazines $39. H. Martin DeTurk, 615 
Ohio Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 2-33 


6.5 M/M Mannlicher Schoenauer 22%-inch barrel, 
Positively as new $65. 12-30 No. 1 Ithaca, fine con- 
ronry $22.50. Wm. E. Whitehouse, Box 734, Merced, 

Salif. 2-33 


BAUSCH & LOMB binoculars, Stereo Prism 6- 
power x30C.C. Need cleaning and adjusting. Good 
ene $13.50. J. Taylor, 2915 Main St., Joplin, 
Mo. 2-33 


RARE RELIC—Grandfather’s muzzle-loading, 7- 
shot revolving magazine rifle. Stamp for details. 
Ratliff, Evart, Mich. 2-33 


SALE ONLY—Remington O.&U. Modified and full. 
Matted rib.’ Jostam pad, ivory sight, excellent con- 
dition. Cost $96, Sell $55 M.O. Willard Pearce, 
5906 S. Olive, Los Angeles, Calif. 2-33 


FECKER 8-1% Obj. $85. 38-44 Outdoorsman 
$35. Colt O.M. 22 latest type $28. Above in fac- 
tory condition. S. J. Lanning, 2015 W. Horne, Sioux 
City, lowa. 2-33 


SPECIAL VERMIN RIFLE, Winchester 54, 








double set or plain. Stevens 54, 44%4 type, heavy 
-33-40 barrel, engraved and double-set; or sel] action 
only.. All finest condition. Details for stamp, 
photos 10¢. W. H. Janssen, Nokomis, III. 2-33 


MILITARY DOUBLE-STAGE PULL, crisp let-off, 
fitted to Savage M23A-B-C-D-NRA. Original parts 
unaltered. Essentials. Write. D. Stanley Armitage. 
Attica, Ohio. 2-33 


COLT 1917 45 new $22.50; Automatic 45 good 








| $12.50; Hartford 22 Automatic new $16.50; Rem‘ng- 


ton 10 ga. double hammerless, grade B, $14; Reming- 
ton 16A-22 Autoloading, 200 cartridges $14. No 
trades. Stamp. J. H. Lee, Bloomfield, Iowa. 2-33 


“AMATEUR GUNSMITHING” Whelen, $1; “The 


| Book of the Rifle’? Fremantle $4; WANT—Baker’s 


“Gunsmithing”; Lever action deer gun. Geo. Shaw, 
RFD, Zion, Il. 2-33 


HENRY Repeating Rifle, good $17.50: Billing- 
hurst cylinder rifle, serviceable $65. Roy Covington. 
436 S. E. St., Jacksonville, Ill. 2-33 


WINCHESTER N.R.A. Model 54 cal. 30-06 $35: 
Parker V.H. Grade 12 Ga. 30-inch barrels, Jostam pad 
$40: Write for details, Goerschner, 451 Broad, 
Carlstadt, N. J. 2-33 


H&R, U.S.R.A. 10-inch barrel new condition with 
holster $17.50. Charles McKey, Ft. Scott, Kans. 2-33 


ONE REMINGTON Model 8. 35 Cal. autoloading 
rifle, fine condition, Marbles sight equipment $30; 
One Remington Autoloading 12 Gauge, full, 30, spot- 
less $30. Roy Boyce, Albion, N. Y. 2-33 

22 HORNET SPRINGFIELD in new condition; 
25 Niedner Springfield complete with straight line 
reloading tool, 100 empty shells $25. Lawrence 
Nuesslein, 934 N. 30th St., Allentown, Penna. 2-33 


WINCHESTER 1897 Trap 12-32 $35. Colt 
Woodsman perfect $22. Two .45 automatic $13 and 
$16. Krag Sporter $25. All letters answered. H. A 
Crawford, 2511 Oak, Chattanooga, Tenn. 2-33 











22 COLT POLICE POSITIVE Target, Embedded 
head, special gold, also Patridge sights. Pachmyr 
grip-adaptor, new 20; 12 ga. Parker GHE, single 
trigger 30-inch pattern 260 and 320, standard di- 
mensions, almost new $75; Hensoldt Travel Dialyt 
Binoculars, case and straps. new $35. R. P. An- 
thonisen, c/o Consumers Powder Co., Bay City. 
Mich. 2-33 


32-20 COLT SINGLE action. good $10; 44 Rim- 
fire Winchester, brass receiver, $$10; Rem‘ngton Port- 





able Tvnewriter, Standard keyboard, Al condition 
$18. WANT—30-06 cartridges. D. O. Amstutz 
Ransom. Kans. 2-33 





OFFICERS Model embedded head .22, perfect $29: 
Fecker 1% scope and mounts, perfect $45. C. W 
Selig, Niantic, Ill. 2-3 


3 





OVER AND UNDER, percussion revolving rifle, 
Purdy barrels $50. Remington 44 sixshooter, solid 
frame, rod ejector, fair $15; Colt 45 Bisley, poor $5; 
Stevens offhand 23 L.R. bore rough $5; Colt Navy 
percussion $8; Starr Army percussion $10; 8 gauge 
Barker double, breech loader $15. Newby, 514 
Freeman, Kansas City, Kans. 2-33 

WINCHESTER 52, Speed Lock, beavertail, Lyman 
48 and 17A front, oil finished checkered stock, with 
sling, 2 clips, Parker rod and case, perfect condition 
$35; Colt Woodsman with holster, perfect condition 
*$20; H&R N.R.A, single shot 7-inch pistol, brand 
new $20; Lyman 5A scope with mounts and case, 
like new $25; Stevens 8-power scope with mounts 
and case $15; Browning Automatic 12 Gauge, full 
choke, rib 30-inch barrel, fine condition $35. Win- 
chester Model 1912 full choke 12 Gauge 30-inch bar- 
rel perfect, fine condition $27.50; B&L Prism binocu- 
lars -6-power, fine condition, cost $50'sell $30. Crofts 
shooting coat $2.50. A. S. Bjornson, Devils Lake. 
N. Dak. 2-33 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Model 95 Winchester .405 (W.C.F.) Marble Gold 
front, recoil pad, leather sling and takedown canvas 
case. A-1 condition $25. Model 4 Remington Cal. 
.32 short $3.50; Stevens 44 cal. 32 $10. Springfield 
Service rifle gold bead front, hunting rear, good 
condition $20. Money orders accepted. G. L. 
Johnson, 1800 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

2-33 


COLT AUTOMATIC CAL. 22, Holster, two clips, 
A-1 condition e* First M.O. H. E. Webb, 805 
McKinnie Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 2-33 








52 WINCHESTER latest model perfect condition, 
17A, Fecker and Lyman bases, spare ten-shot maga- 
zine, $28 f.o.b. Celina. 
case with lock $3. E. H. Brenan, Celina, Ohio. 2-33 


K22 SMITH & WESSON crank condition $26 
money back guarantee. Reloaded 38 Specials. J. H. 
Rice, 61 Sunnyside, Utica, N. Y. 2-33 








SAVAGE 250-3000 model 20 bolt sporter, excellent, | 
1144, Little | 


150 cartridges $22.50. Routon, Box 


River, Fla. 2-33 


FLAT-TOP S.A. Colt, blued, slip-hammer 5%- 


inch, 44 spl. ivory grips, light smooth pull $50. No | 


C. Gene D’Oench, 7567 York, Clayton, Mo. 
2-33 


GENUINE BUFFALO Robe, fine, Hamilton 992; 
Winchester 25-20 Single Pistol, Shotgun, Circassians 
Inlaid, perfect, Krag 22, issued, new, 97 Winchester, 
Parker Lifter, all excellent. Paul R. Mason, Ayer. 
Mass. 


38 Cal. S&W Military 4-inch barrel, like new $19: 
38 Cal. H&R D.A. 2%%-inch barrel, new $4, 22 Cal. 
Colt Automatic, barrel perfect, outside of barrel 
slightly scratched $15: 
Cal. Newton rifle, used experimentally as single shot, 
can be altered, barrel good, stock only fair but serv- 
iceable, energy 4900 lIbs., empty 
loading tool $21. W. H. Hillman 81 
Ave., Buffalo. N. Y. 


trades. 








25-20 S.S. Stevens 44 perfect $10; 25-20 S.S. 
Stevens 44% fine $10; Fine 38-55 Winchester S.S. 
$6. Krag 25-inch barrel fine $8. WANT—$48 and 
£34 Lyman for Krag. Wm. Knapp, 660 Silver Lake 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 2-33 


LEFEVER TRAP. — 
varnish worn $17.50. WA 
Hillside, Mich. 


WINCHESTER 582. 17A, 438, 
sories, fine $50. Hans Andersen, 





inside perfect, blue ened. 
NT—S5A. Mark Hershey, 


2-33 





sling; Krag, acces 
New England. 
2-33 





“Walnut Hill’ No. 417-1, fine 
Ed McConville, 6215 University 
2-33 


NEW STEVENS 
inside and out $35. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





COLT 45, 1917 Model, new condition, walnut case, 
160 cartridges $22.50; Colt S.A. 44-40, fair condition, 
two hammers, one a slip hammer, 40 cartridges, 
holster $11.50; Bisley 38-40 434 barrel, good condi- 
tion $20; S&W 38 Special 6-inch barrel, new $22.50; 
Remington cap and ball, shooting condition $7.50; 
Krag 30-40 new sporting stock, fine $20; Winchester 
189 model, new barrel $10.50. Ralph Jones, Martins 


burg, Towa. 33 
9m/‘m. 8-inch, holster, 





D.W .M. LUGER stock as 
Stoeger 21100 perfect outfit $25. Latest Official Police 
38 as new $15. Eugene Wallin, Stromsburg, Nebr 

> 


-33 


“COLT, New ite 3 44 Spl. 5 
tion $24. Colt, single action .38- 40. 
$12: S&W .38 Regulation Police, 
ton Mackeyville, Pa. 


‘ “inch, new condi- 
434-inch, good 
good $12. J. C reigh- 


PE RF EC T ‘BISL EY ¢ Colt 38 Special 53 v4-inch Meal: 
fine Krag, perfect 5A Winchester Scope. Wm. H. 
Thornhill, Parker, Ind 2-33 

STEVENS ARMORY MODEL Target Rifle, Lyman 
17A front, 103 rear, sling, shot 300 times. new condi- 
tion $25. Frank R. Wallace, 30 N. Franklin, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 2-33 


shot still 


COLT AC E, 


perfect $28: Ansco 50 
camera, case, new $7; 1860 S&W .32 L.R.F, revolver, 
good $6. Henry Roberts, 2415 20th, Lubbock 
Texas. 9.33 
lightweight, 45-70, solid frame 
fine condition, 22-inch nickel 

740 Manton, Chic ago, Ill, 2-33 


WINCHESTER 
Lymans, '% maqnaine. 
steel $35. Anderson 


REMINGTON 20 Ga. auto, like new, two barrels 
Mod. and full, recoil pad $50. Clarence Premo 
Potsdam, N. Y. 2-33 


SPRING FIELD N. M. Sporter, cast “$16 60, “perfect 
$60; Browning auto 16-26 mod. good $25. Reming 
ton 12-C $15; Mauser Mil. Pistol 5%-inch barrel 
$20; Kentucky boy's size altered good $20; Winches- 
ter 94 2 oct. barrels, 2535, 32 W.S. half mag. curly 
walnut p.g. stock, blocks $45. Lyman 438 Scope, per- 
fect $14; Colts 45 Auto Army, perfect, extras $17.50 
B&L 8x25 binoculars, perfect $25. 38 S&KW M&P 
special good $15; Money Orders. Stamp for details 
Geo, C. Murphy, 3000 LaSalle St., St. Louis, Mo, 2-35 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


Neat varnished ply-wood ; 





2-33 | 


K22 S&W like new $25. 35 | 


cases, bullets and | 
Fennimore | 
2-33 
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IPLE ACTION 


for 
protection 


Here’s an oil specially-blended from three oils 

to clean working parts and prevent rust as it 

lubricates. No plain mineral oil will do this triple 
duty as well as— 


TWO HANDY SPOUT 


Interchangeability 


THE FECKER SCOPE is so designed 
that it can be used on all standard 
rifles. Thus, by equipping several 
rifles with the Fecker hardened steel 
bases, the Fecker Scope and Mounts 
can be interchanged on the various 


rifles. 


With choice of magnifications from 
"11g" 


and precision 


4.5 to 12.5, objectives of 34 
and 114,” 


mounts with either 14 


aperture, 
or lo minute 


of angle clicks, the shooter's in- 


dividual requirements can be easily 


satisfied. 


We shall be glad to assist you in 


your scope problem. 


J. W. FECKER 
2016 Perrysville Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HIGH POWER MAGAZINE RIFLES 


Krag full-length rifles, cal. .30/40, $12.48 each. 
Russian rifles, altered to cal. .30/06, $13.95 each 
Springfield rifles. Mod. 1903. cal 30/06, $16.50 
each. Illustrated catalog, 1933, new issue, 364 
Pages, guns, pistols, swords, uniforms, etc., mailed 
for 50 cents in stamps. Special circular for 3e¢ 
stamp. Established 1865 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


CANS — THREE CONVENIENT 


Recent tests by a famous laboratory* show 
3-in-One prevents rust far better than 17 
other well-known oils. Use it frequently; use 
it liberally. It does not gum, so it is safe for 
all gun parts. At all stores. 


(*Name on request) 
BOTTLES 





New Superior Cleaning 
Rods of Stainless Steel 


Rustless 
Highly Polished 
Swivel Handle 
Strong 
Permanently Straight 
Mfd. by Belding & Mull, makers of 
Telescope Sights 
Straightline Reloading Tools 
Visible Powder Loaders 
Bullet Moulds, etc. 


Write for interesting circulars. Our 
stock of supplies for reloaders is 
complete. 

Remodel your 

$s. MODEL 1917 RIFLE 


Write us for quotations 


BELDING & MULL © 830 Osceola Road 


GEO. McG. FRYBERGER, Successor Philipsburg, Pa. 


A few 1932 Bound Volumes 
Are Yet Available 


of Bound Volumes of the Ameri- 
still available 
only The 


A limited quantity 
can Rifleman 
They 
price is $3 

The magazines are bound in a good grade of buck- 
Only the number of the 
“THE AMERICAN 
No advertising 


for the year 1932) are 
to N. B. A 


00 per volume 


are for sale members 


ram, with heavy board covers. 
and the title, 
RIFLEMAN,”’ on the cover 
matter The black 
Orders will be filled promptly as long as 
The price of $3 
Personal checks as 


volume, the year 
appear 
covers are 
the supply 
includes cost 


lasts. 60 ver volume 


~f mailing well as money orders 


are accepted Send for your 1932 bound volume now 


before the 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


supply is exhausted. 
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A Good Resolution for 1933:~— | 
“Buy American” and “Buy Service Company” 
CROFT “ALL-LEATHER” CARRYING 50 FT. RAPID-FIRE 


CASES TARGETS 


Riflemen who keep them in the black know’ A limited supply of 50 ft. 
the high quality of these cases. Full zip- Rapid-fire Rifle Targets are 
per for quick opening of case. For all available on light-weight paper 























ee ae atitinn re «ew es'tidip es x SOOO at a special price of $3.00 f 
——$ $$$ $$ $$$ $$ M r 0 x : 
LYMAN 17-A FRONT SIGHT Tama” Gade Wt a 

ire cctige MRED mee 

For Spring., .22 and .30............. 4.00 Used Leather Slings.... $ .75 | 

For Spring.» 22 and 30------:------_4.00__Used Leather Slings.--- $75 


‘ 

THE GREATEST VALUE DURING 1932—AND IT STILL IS FOR 1933!!! 

NOTHING LIKE IT EVER oe REAL BOLT ACTION 
ai 













































N. R. A. JUNIOR 33 SINGLE 
SHOT BY REMINGTON!! 
DISTRIBUTED EXCLU- 
| WILL USE ALL TYPES OF SIVELY BY THE N. R. A. SERVICE 
REGULAR AND HIGH. CO. & BRANCHES. $10.50 F.0.B. 


SPEED AMMUNITION!!!! Weighs 4 lbs. 13 oz., Furnished as 
$10.50 F.0.B. bits ose 

HOW ABOUT YOUR FLANNEL CLEANING “SHOOTING,” BY 

SHOULDER BRAS- PATCHES “FITZ” 


_SARDS FOR 1933? Government type .30 cal. The ever popular book 
| Life or Annual member patches are the most 4. one of the greatest 



































Brassards are made of economical type to buy. 
fast colors. Each. $ .50 In lots of 1.000... .$1.00 
| 1931 National Match - Saye 
| Wind Deflection Pen- Flexifold patches of Cial price for February 

OU asinine ag inyn'e' $ .15 heavy flannel, 100.$ .25 only. Each...... $3.75 


| 801 ALLEN BLDG. N, R. A. SERVICE CO. 316 BARR BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS INCORPORATED WASHINGTON, D. C. 





authorities in the Pistol 
game, offered at a spe 








































High Scores on 
Indoor Ranges 


a teams invariably clean guns 
with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


before and after shooting. Insures 
accuracy by removing lead, metal 
fouling and powder residue. Keeps 
rust away. 

In 2 oz. Bottles 


One drop of HOPPE’S LUBRI- 














CATING OIL will keep moving parts 
working smoothly. Won't gum. In 
1 and 3 oz. cans. Trial can by § 
mail, 15e. 







Sold by All Dealers, 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. Send 10 
2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. or sample 




















The same high standard of editorial and me- 
chanical excellence. The same fine covers. 
The best stories and articles from America’s 
best-known writers and sportsmen will greet 
you each month. 


SPORTS A Fi ELD PRISMATIC PERISCOPE | 

























is meeting the challenge of the times and re- 714%4X 
stricted budgets. Your reading dollar is doubled. etiiisk ae = b 
‘1 a 
Hunting — Fishing — Trapshooting — Skeet $5.50 and pectent é. ms go 
— Camping — Boating — Dogs — and real out- el el eee ee, AB 
door fiction, besides departments, edited by Pesigald Oe S67: mam Woe 
Monroe H. Goode, Robert Page Lincoln, B. O. high-power uae . bird lovers goo 
ers, rifle shooting 

Borrill, Amos D. Burhans, and Jimmy Robin- and outdoor sports. Compact; wt. 6 Ibs. Only 
son, America’s National Trap and Skeet Shoot- $5.50 postpaid, including fine sole-leather 

‘ ing authority ! | uae guarantee if re- 
Dy ever so much for the sportsman for Fiala Outfits, inc., 47 Warren St., New York 
Get a Sample Copy on Your Newsstand—l15c . 
tena eee es  . | 5 





Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co., 

302 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Here’s my dollar bill for a full year of 
SPORTS AFIELD (published monthly). Please 


start with tec cccccnncnereeneneenreniSSUC. Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 


Orthoptic Principle — No Lenses Required 

















OSES EERSTE SS A a Lay aside makeshifts - Save eyesight - Clear up blurred sights 
AR-ses ? Pronounced BEST by leading experts | 















COLT BISLEY .41 434-inch, fine, almost new, 
fired about 25 times. Unusual, bargain $20. Russell 
Elder, Griffin, Ga. 2-33 







SELL OR TRADE 


VERY FINE PAIR ELK Teeth, perfect match and 
color worth fifty dollars; trade guns or sporting equip- 
ment. Gordon Needham, Kellogg, Idaho. 2-33 






COLT 25 Auto, extra clip. 100 cart. purchased new 
Jan. 26, 1932. Will show receipt. Fired only 75 
times, so is practically brand new. WANT perfect 
Colt 38 (or .380) auto. May consider revolver 
—. M. T. MacCarthy, 711 Chestnut, St. Louis, 
Mo. 2-33 





S&W STRAIGHTLINE, perfect inside, one scratch 


outside, with case. M.O. $22.50 or trade for Hornet 
same condition. A. A. Sproul, 634 Chestnut St., 
Bridgeville, Penna. 2-33 








DOWN RIGHT Comfort sleeping bag with air 
mattress, good condition, length 84 inches, width 36 
inches. Cost $52. Want $25, K-22 revolver or what 
have you? C. P. Cork, Box 51, Corinth, Miss. 2-33 

ENGINEERING BOOKS—24 assorted volume; on 
electrical engineering, engineering drawing, math, 
chemistry. 9160 pages, 3 used, rest like new $12.50. 
Cost $40. WANT—Powder scales, 30-06 bullets and 
reloading tools, or what have you? Clifford Collins 
Gardiner, Mont. 2-33 








COLT N.S. .45 Police Positive .38 Special; .32 
Automatic. WANT—Camp Perry, O.M. 38 or H.&R. 
Target. C. Glidden, 409 School St., Watertown, 

2-33 


| Mass. 








BISLEY .44 Special, blue. 414, perfect action, 


| light pull, brand new barre] and cylinder, very closely 


fitted $25; Bisley .45, blue 714, perfect action, almost 
like new outside, bore slightly pitted $22.50. Colt .32 
auto, blue, new condition in and out $16. WANT— 
22-32 fine inside. H. R. Wollard, Burke, Idaho, 2-33 





HAVE BRAND NEW 30-06 N.R.A. Model Win- 
chester 54 rifle with Lyman 48. WANT—Heavy 
barrel, 30-06 Springfield in perfect condition, or small 
milling machine. State model, make, weight, condi- 
tion. Wiggers Bros. Auto Repair Shop, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 2-33 





WESTERN Field, Twelve, Deluxe, double $20; 
Krag $15; .32-20 Remington $18; .22 Savage, Model 
25 $15; Trade—Want 38-40, 30-30. What? V. 


| Frable, 224 Republic, Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh, 
2-33 


Penna. 

COLT .22 Auto, good $15; I.C.S. courses; ‘‘Elec- 
trical Engineering’’, ‘‘Aviation Engines’, “Pistols and 
Revolvers”, “Small Bore Rifle Shooting’ $1.50 or 
what? Allen F. .Wright, 1305 N. Osceola Ave., 
Clearwater, Fla. 2-33 








MARLIN Mod. 1893 Cal. 30-30, peep sight, new 
condition $20. Trade for Woodsman, like condition. 
Paul Haase, 271 N. Charlotte, Lombard, Ill. 2-33 





Springfield 30-06 DeLuxe Sporter. Cost $175. Cir- 
cassian Walnut, exceptionally checked, ebony inlaid 
foretip and stock screws, diamond design. Hijh grade 
pistol grip cap and buttplate. Hard oil finish. Barrel 
style T cut to 24 inches, turned down and blued by 
Sedgley. Long tapered ramp, detachable hood, 48 
rear sight, detachable swivels and strap. New condi- 
tion throughout $100. Will trade for one and one 
half-inch Fecker target and spotting scope in new 
condition. J. D. Wilkinson, 264 West Seventh St.. 
San Pedro, Calif. 2-33 


BRAND NEW REMINGTON 24 autoloading rifle 





| cal. 22 L.R. Shot 50 rounds Remington Kleanbore 


$19. Or will trade for reloading tools. Ray B. Rob- 


| erts, 3100 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 2-33 





COLT 38 Army Special, fine condition. WANT-~ 
Good 22 Winchester, 52 preferred. J. H. Bissell. 
Morton, N. Y. 2-33 





WINCHESTER 97 Broke $6; Colt 32-20 S.A. $10: 
45 Auto $10; Steyr M.95 Rifle $6; 19J South Bend 


| $9; Flint lock fowling piece $20, 17 lb. C&B Match 


rifle $25; Long C&B Squirrel rifles, C&B pistols, 
Muskets, Swords, Horns. C. M. Pickel, Jr., Kings- 
2-33 


| ton, Tenn. 





REMINGTON AUTO Full, Model 11A with solid 
rib, 30-inch barrel perfect. WANT—Ballard Rifle, 
Bausch & Lomb spotting scope. Russell C. Hopper 
Box 555, Hammond, Ind. 2-33 





23A Savage, Lyman 42, Accurate; New Russian; 
460 7.62 shells; K2 Pacific Krag Sight; Trav-Ler 
Radio, complete; 10 battery service charger A-1. 
WANT—Long Rifle Remington Auto; Savage Hornet; 


| Krag reloading tools; telescope. R. Bean, 26 West 


St., Homer, N. Y. 2-33 


BUESCHER Saxophone Bb brass finish, excellent 
condition; fine case. Eastman speed Kodak {6.3 
Bausch & Lomb 5x8 lens; like new. WANT—High 
Grade .22 target rifle; scope. Earle Adams, 1229 S. 
Home Ave., Berwyn, Il. 2-33 





THE AMEXICAN RIFLEMAN 











0 feta 


a8 THA 


COLT 
gun, 1917 ritie, or Detective; 
Neison, Axtell, Kans. 


C32-20; S45; Stevens 419; Ithaca 12; 
S-38-44; K22; Colts 22 Revolver; 38 Super. W52; 
M.39; K24, 1929-32 Rifleman; Books, 22 Bullets. 
T. A. McIntire, 364 Wilmington, N. C. 2-33 


BROWNING AUTOMATIC twelve, full choke, 
new condition. WANT—Latest 52 Winchester, Lyman 
48J sight. George M. Spahr, Frankfort, Ind. 2-33 


REMINGTON S. S. Carbine, fair, Spanish war relic 
$3.50; New $15 Pacific tool for good Remington 24 
or Lyman 438 pjus $2.50. WANT—K2 sight. W. H. 
Hammett, Greer, S. C. 2-33 


KRAG, Remington 12 CS fine, Colt Woodsman. 
new. WANT —Enfield, K22, Winchester 57. A. D. 
Sanial, LaCrosse, Wisc. 2-33 


SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies from trained hunt- 
ing and show winning parents $15-$20. Winchester 
52 with Lyman 438 scope $37.50; Trade for 16 or 
20 gauge shotguns, 35 Remington Auto. Capt. ”, A 
Hale, Moscow, Idaho. 33 


PINFIRE SHOTGUN, 20 gauge, made in Suhl 
1860. Engraved, fine condition $25. WANT—SA, 52 
Winchester, Woodsman or ? Ray Schumann, 4530 
Kostner, Chicago. 2-33 


.380 Hammerless, perfect, new $10 or shoi- 
.38 Special. Ethan A 
2-33 











33 Winchester, fine $17; ’°39 Marlin Special sights 
$17; 303 Enfield, good $8; WANT—Scopes, guns, 
Seanor, 84 Portage, Detroit, Mich. 2-33 


TRADE 





NEW $65 Hamilton 21 jewel watch, adjustable 5 
positions for good Fecker 1%-inch scope and mounts. 
W. Clarke, 3214 Piedmont, Baltimore, Md. 2-33 


WINCHESTER 52 for Ace, K-22, Graflex, or 
Leica camera. James Bennett, St. Marys, Penna. 2-33 








SWAP: Stevens 54 offhand .22 short, two barrels, 
weight thirteen pounds, as new, one barrel never ured, 
special Stevens pin-head telescope, set triggers, Swiss 
butt, wonderful arm. WANT—Sporter Springfield 
.30-06 new or perfect, with Fecker or Hensoldt scope 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 2-33 


GERARD SCOPE with mounts. like new. Ex_ 
change for Zielklein or Hensoldt Klein Dialyt with 
Mannlicher mounts. Dr. R. L. Sutton, Kansas City 
Mo. 2-33 








BRAND New Colts Shooting Master for 52 Win- 
chester, like new with speediock. P. B. Hahn. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 2-33 








HAVE a practically new Megaphos 12x40: cost $52. 
Want National Match Springfield in same condition. 
B. Mecklenburg, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 2-33 


NEW REMINGTON 12 Ga. Sportsman. WANT— 
Noske scope and mounts. Remington 30-S with 
scope. Savage Hornet. Earl Price, Lodi. Wisc. 2-33 


MULE DEER HEAR; New 7.62 Sporter: Electric 
bench drill; .22 Hi-Power with scope. M. S. Triplett. 
Muncie, Ind. 2-33 


HAVE Set of George Nicolls, Leven Fife, Scotland 
big ball, deep faced golf clubs. Pedersen Chromium 
steel shafts 2-9 irons 1-2 woods, two months old. 
perfect. WANT—-Latest 52 Winchester with speed 
lock, crank condition. Edgar R. Arnold, 34 Cole St. 
Jamestown, R. I. 2-33 


Six Tube ATWATER KENT Battery Radio new 


tubes; factory condition: WANT-—Krag. Enfield or 
what? Ralph Gardner, Fort Wayne, Ind. 2-33 

















VION 20X Spotting Scope, Parker stand, new con 
dition for Lyman 438 Stevens or Malcolm. ~ P 
Leeds, Allendale, Ill. 33 


SILVER GOLD BELL Conn trumpet, case; "for 
Leica Model D or ? Lindon Hawkins, Carthage. Mo. 


2-33 








COLLECTION OF U. S. 250 gold pieces: 
Texas model. B. C 
2-33 


FINE 
Trade for cased Paterson Colt, 
Smiley, Angola, Ind. 





WANTED 





WILL PAY CASH for new or slightly used 30 06 
7m/m, 270 Winchester. Any reputable rifle, equipped 
Western or G&H Mount, Hensoldt or Zeiss scope 

2% power. Inspection allowed. Give particulars 
John W. White, Jr., Box 527, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 2-33 


WANT—.45 S.A. Colt, frame and cylinder, must be 
good, barrel immaterial. Must be cheap. M. F. 
Grigg, 110 Smith Apts., Sioux City, Iowa. 2-33 





WANT—438 Scope complete with mounts to fit 
M-22, Must be perfect and reasonably priced. Book 
on Modern Gunsmithing. Loading tools and supplies 
for Hornet. K. Teller, Box 651, Lake Charles 
Louisiana, 2-33 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


WANT— 


A New Idea— 


A Remodeled 
Enfield 


You can remodel a U. 
about. 
dollars at a time. 
have the use of your rifle. 


You can remodel according to your own ideas. 
You can do the work yourself or have your local gunsmith do the work for you. 


in Rifle Remodeling! 


S. Rifle, Model 1917, Caliber .30.06 (Enfield), into just the kind of rifle you have dreamed 
The remodeling need not be done all at one time. 


You can remodel bit by bit, spending only a few 
And while you are remodeling, you can still 


The cost of the rifle is only $7.50 (through the N. R. A.); the remodeling material costs comparatively little. 


The remodeled rifie will shoot as good or bettter than any rifle made, regardless of price. Our new book, 
into a Sporter or Target Rifie,’’ 
It is illustrated and describes in detail five different remodeling jobs. 


to Convert the U. S. Rifle, Model 1917 (Enfield), 
everything. 


send you the book postpaid. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 


“How 
will tell you how to do 
Send 10c and we will 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 





‘*First I Was Skeptical, 
Now I am a Booster’”’ 


“Il was skeptical when I read about the Delaware 
man shooting a 10% higher score after reading the 
new Bair Revolver Manual. But it was only 50 cents, 
so J sent for one of the booklets, anyway. 

“After studying your ‘brain-child’ for two days, I 
chalked the diagram on the floor of a 20-yard range 
and went to it. Sighting for the first time with both 
eyes, I shot the two best targets I have ever shot. I 
shall be a booster from now on, and I hope my letter 
reaches you before the deluge, which is sure to come 
when the Bair Revolver Manual becomes known to 
our comrades in arms.”’ 

The deluge is coming and coming fast. But we 
are always glad to receive such letters. This one 
was written by Mr. Ernest S. Hahn, a well-known 
member of the Chicago Revolver Club. 

Hundreds of Lieutenant Bair’s Revolver Manual 
have already been distributed. Scores of shooters have 
written either to us or the author direct, explaining 
how this pocket-size manual has helped them improve 
their hand-gun scores. Old-timers and beginners alike 
write the same kind of letters. All say “‘It helped me 
improve my pistol marksmanship.”’ 

What better tribute than this could be paid to any 
manual? It’s a pocket-size manual, too, a booklet with 
grease-proof covers. Easily slips into your pocket, or 
you may safely carry it in your shooting kit. And 
the cost is 50 cents per copy—$5.00 per dozen. 
Order your copy today. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 





Redfield Ramp 


Graceful of line. Beautiful construction. 
Variable curve of the face is crowned and 
attractively matted as is 


the front face of 
the interchangeable 
blade sight. Very 
simple to install 


Made for most popular rifles. Write for literature, 


giving full details. 
$5.50 Without Hood, $6.50 with Hood 
THE REDFIELD GUN SIGHT CORP. 


(The Western Gun Sight Co.) 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 





Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 


| clubs, police departments, and armories. 


| Complete 


-311359 


IDEAL _ 


TOOLS 
handle over 700 


if 


-32-40 


combinations of bullet and 


powder 


Loads not available from ammunition com 
panies such as reduced load for Springfield, 


| midrange, special game loads, and wad cutters 


are easily and satisfactorily made with Ideal 
Reloading Tools. Designed for individuals, 
Widely 
used. Reloads are accurate and allow more 


use of your rifle, revolver, or pistol. 


IMPROVED SINGLE 
BULLET MOULD 


Blocks interchangeable 
Easy grip. Light 
weight. $5.00. 


The authori - 
tative trea- 
tise on re- 
leading 
Written by 


IDEAL 
HAND 
BOOK 


160 pages, 4 F 

illustrated. y 2 . . eZ- 
Sent 
information. 


.308245 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


.30-06 90 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD. 
Reduced CONN 


328. & W. 
Special 


‘[[=2P-s ID RELOAD 


COST HALF ORDINARY CARTRIDGES 


Available in 10 high power mfie calibers. ZIP CHAMBERS 


| $1.co each. ZIP RELOADS §1.50 for pkg. 50 propellants 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 


Send 10c for tatest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 





POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- | 
wards. 3 to and including 8 power. 
Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce. 
universal focus monocular with case. 
$9.50. MIRAKEL DAYLUX §8- 
POWER, 10-oz. Central Wheel and 
oy cap focus 150 yards field 


Spotting Scopes $15.50 
Send for Price List 
We carry everything in Glasses and Guarantee Satisfaction. 


J.Alden Loring soegrg Oweco. NY | 


and 50 bullets. Prices F.O.B. San Francisco. 


30 DAY OFFER $1.00 ZIP for 50< 
Send us soc and the name and address of your dealer and we 
will send you one ZIP CHAMBER. Your dealer will supply 
you with propellants and bullets. Specify caliber when or- 
dering. We guarantee Z1P—moncy refunded if not satisfied. 


. 3 = 7 NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. A 


1683 Folsom St.,San Francisco, Calif 


| Books for Riflemen 


-22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis 
Book of the Springfield, Crossman 


| Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting 


American Pistol Shooting, Frazer 

Medern Shotguns & Loads, Askins 

Pistols and Revolvers, Hatcher 

Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft, Whelen__ 


Send for descriptive catalog 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 18, Marines-Onslow Ce., North Carelina 


43 





Shoot ’em Straight in 
the Black All Year!!! 


WILDER SHOOTING COAT PADS 











A tough fibre leather with padding of 
sponge rubber insures protection and 
comfort at all times. Easily attached. 
Arm pad $0.85 
Elbow pad .... 
Special Sling Pa 





%” WHELEN TYPE SLINGS 


We were the FIRST to sell a LOW- 

PRICED EXTRA QUALITY Whelen 

type sling. Absolutely guaranteed and 
$ 





EXTRA QUALITY CANVAS 
CASES 


UNQUESTIONABLY the finest can- 
vas case ever offered at this NEW 
LOW PRICE. For all types of rifles 
(Specify) te . ee 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS . 4.50 





LYMAN 5-A SCOPE WITH NEW 
MOUNTS 


Man, what a telescope this is! ! Now 

available with 4 minute click mounts 

that just CAN’T KEEP YOU OUT 

OF THE BLACK. Complete . $44.00 

LYMAN 438 SCOPE with new 
%4-minute mounts 

With old type mounts 


A COMPLETE LINE OF KING 

TARGET AND HUNTING SIGHTS 

WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE 
MARCH ISSUE 


LYMAN No. 55 RECEIVER 
SIGHT 
The most recent development of Ly- 
man. Can be furnished for Win. 59 & 
60, Rem. 33 & 34, Stev. 65 & 66, and 
others : 
Tap and drill 





ATTENTION: : 

CLUB SECRETARIES! !! 
Write and let us know what medals 
you will need for the coming year. 
Our prices will be interesting and the 
quality of our medals will astound you. 





Verrell “GUN LOVERS” Oil in a 
handy spout can $ 





PACHMAYR’S “SURE GRIP” 
ADAPTER 
Will make that Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son revolver “feel” just right. Certain 
to improve your score. (Specify 
gun) eae. 





RIFLEMEN! ! DON’T USE_IN- 
FERIOR PRINTED TARGETS! 
USE ONLY OFFICIAL LITHO. 
GRAPHED SERVICE COMPANY 
TARGETS. DON’T HANDICAP 
YOURSELF! ! 


N.R. A. Service Co., Inc. 


816 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
801 Allen Bldg., Dallas, Texas 








| Target Shooting 


demands 
MICROMETER 
ADJUSTABLE 
SIGHTS 





A fine group of shots, 
but poorly located on the 
target. 


| Group moved into center 
of bull’s-eye by Lyman 
Micrometer Rear Sight. 


| locate group, closely and accurately adjustable 
rear sights are necessary. Lyman Micrometer 
Rear Sights are 
| essential for best 
| target shooting. 
Windage and eleva- 
tion knobs large size. 
Clicks sharp and dis- 
tinct as to feel and 
sound. 
48Y Microm. Rear 
Sight for Savage 
N. R. A. M.19; Sav. Sporters 23 A, B, C, D. 
| 483 for Win. 52. $13.00. Either sight quickly 
| mounted. No stock cut. %4 clicks give ex 
| treme accuracy. 


| 10 Cents Brings the Complete Lyman 
Catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supp!ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order, 


SL iuus Lester St. Richmond,Va. 


MANUFACTURED | 
BY 


| 
| 
| 


Caswell Shooting Gallery Equipment Co. 


ANOKA, MINNESOTA 











8 Price and con 
| dition. R. J. Keenan, R.D.I., Clarendon. Pa. 2-33 


| WANT—D.C.M. Sporters, 30-06 and M1-22 cal. 


WANT—Gunsmithing by Baker. 


Must be fine condition. Describe fully. Spot cash. 
E. J. Flesher, 2123 Charles St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
2-33 


|  WANT—Colt Ace, K-22, O.M. 22, large long-barrel 
shot revolver. W. W. Caruth. Jr., Dallas, Texas. 2-33 


WANT—Sedgley, Niedner, Griffin Howe, or D.C.M 
| Springfield Sporter 30-06, brand new. Have Colt 45 
| Commercial Auto perfect and cash. Wade Schwarz. 








2323 E. Capital Dr., Milwaukee, Wis. 2-33 | 
WANT—‘‘Modern Gunsmithing’’ Baker; other gun | 





books. Double barreled trap gun ventilated rib. 
Trade or sell Alto Saxaphone. Ed. Searles, 18 S. 13th 
Darby, Pa. 2-33 


WANT—52 Winchester new model, crank condi 
tion, must be bargain. Col. Geiger, Sheldon, Iowa. 


2-33 


WANT—Sedgley DeLuxe 22 Hornet; will pay 
| ot George Parker, University Club. St. — 
Mo. -33 


WANT—Springfield or Sedgley 22 Cal. Chambered 
for Hornet. C. H. Comstock, Keene, N. H. 2-33 


WANT—Stevens 44% or Winchester heavy action 
single shot rifles, 25-20, 25-35, 30-40 or what have 
tml Give complete description. McCaslin, Centralia. 

ans, " 2-33 









A group of shots may be good but not properly | 
located to register highest score. To properly | 


WANT—Lyman 438 Scope with mounts, fine cheap. 
Trade Ithaca $1 grade 12 ga. perfect inside good out- 
side for 20 ga. like condition. J. H. Rardon, Trail 
Inn, Dodge City, Kans. 2-33 





WANT—For Cash, Springfield, Style T, Heavy 
barreled. Must be in new condition. Jas. J. Keleher, 
Box 603, Bishop, Calif. 2-33 





| WANT—S&W, K-22 Revolver, perfect inside and 
| outside; describe completely, cash for best offer. W. E. 
Perkins, Hilton Village, Va. 2-33 





FIALA Semi-automatic pistol. Have back series 
Field and Stream, Outdoor Life, L. L. Cooke electrical 
course. Spanish Guitar. Stamp. F. Plemp, Colum- 
bus, Mont. 2-33 








THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the 
makers and distributors of everything used 
by active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 
lectors. Advertisers in this section are re- 
quired to furnish at least one bank and 
two business references. We believe they 
are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate 
report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


e——__—_—_-e 
FIREARMS—GENERAL 


BRAND NEW and practically brand new, 
Custom built Grifin and Howe Mauser, and 
Magnum Mauser Rifles, from one of the largest 
private collections of modern firearms in this 
country, at less than 50% of cost, in practically 
every popular American and Foreign calibre. 
Write for further information and list to Sidney 
Maranov, 20 Park Lane, Rockville Centre, L. a 
N. Y. t 


| BARGAIN PRICES! ! In New Sedgley rifles 
| and Fox Shotguns! 410 Ga. Bolt action shotgun 
| $5.50. J. Warshal and Sons, 1014 Ist Ave.. 
| Seattle, Wash. 2-33 


| WINCHESTER BARGAINS—Send stamp for 

list of new Winchester takedown repeaters, also 
| 3-barrel guns and doubles. .22 cal. auxiliary 
| barrels for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine repairing 
| and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South 
| St., Boston, Mass. 2-33 


COLT 45 Automatics $12.50; 380’s $9; 25's $8; 
Military Model 38 $12; 32’s $9; Dreyse 32 auto- 
matic $6; Ortgies 32 and 25 automatics $5; 
Mauser 25 $5; Colt D. A. 41 $7; Smith & Wesson 
44 $12.50; Fine single action 45 $15; Krag car- 
bines $8.50; New Model Remington 12 automatic 
shot gun $22.50; Model 10 Stevens 22 target 
pistol $9; New Haenel 22 repeating air pistol 
$10. Oran Delaney, Greenvile, Texas. 2-33 


HI—Power HAENEL air pistol, model 26, cal. 
177 $6.95; Automatic, blank cartridge 6-shot 
pistol $3.98; Tear Gas Pencil $4.95. Free catalog. 
E. Lee Sales, 34 West 33rd, New York, N. Y. 

; 2-33 








| 








| shotguns, revolvers; large assortment. Advise 
| us just what you have and what you want. 
Steve’s Gun Exchange, 314 E. Michigan, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 2-33 


| USED GUNS AND WAR RELICS for Col- 
lectors—14 Smith Carbines $2; 35 U.S. 45-70 
Carbines $1.80; 14 Ward Benton Carbines $4.50; 
5 Mexican S.S. 7m/m Remington rifles $3.50; 50 
Mauser pistol shoulder stocks $.60; 200 German 
| Mauser rifle bayonets $1.25; 15 German Mann- 
licher rifles $3.80. 1145 Canadian Ross bayonets 
$.50. 4500 Flints $2.00 per 100. Young, Crest- 
wood Ave., Nutley, N. J. 2-33 


WANTED—Springfields, Enfields and Krags. 
1. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist Ave., Seattle. 
Wash. 2-33 


SEND 6¢ IN STAMPS FOR NEW LIST OF 
MANY NEW AND USED FIREARMS, RE- 
LOADING TOOLS. LYMAN SIGHTS AND 
OBSOLETE AMMUNITION. A. W. REED, 
| GREENVILLE JCT., MAINE. 2-33 


| TWO WINCHESTERS S.S.. one Stevens 
| 47% just relined with Parkerfield for 22 L.R. 
| All in fine shape, inside and out. S.S. Webb. 
860 Packard, Warren, Ohio. 2-33 


BUY-SELL-EXCHANGE Firearms, _ tele- 
scopes, binoculars; Want—Springfields, 52’s 
Reisings; Sell 30-06 ammunition $1.40 per hun- 
| dred. Fred Johnson, Seneca, IIl. 2-33 


| WE BUY, Sell, Trade, used and new rifles. 
| 











WINCHESTER 52 with Staynless Steel 
| heavy barrel 5A Winchester Scope, factory con- 
dition, no speed lock or semi-beavertail foreend 
$68. Hudson, R52 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 

2-33 
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BARGAINS in New and Slightly used Fire- 
arms of all descriptions: Holland and Holland, 
Double Hammerless, Damascus 16-28-6 Ibs. 1%- 
13 — pad, used, fine cost $350.00 at $50. 
Smith, Olympic, Single Trap, Ejector P. Grip 
ventilated 12-32 Cost $108. Like new $55. Baker 
Single Trap Ejector 12-30 Ventilated Straight 
Pad. Cost $125.00. Now $30.00 fine. Remington 
Model 17-Pump-20 ~a. 26”-full. Cost $37.10 Fac- 
tory new $28.00. M. I. Springfield 22 cal. like 
new at $34.75. Sedgley Springfield ““Hornet’’ 22 
Cal. 48 Rear Lyman Scope Blocks. Cost $82.00. 


Like new-$57.00. Marlin model 93, octagon, 26- | 


solid frame, smokeless, steel barrel .38-55 cal- 
ibre, cost $38. Factory-new, $15. Colt ‘“Dra- 


goon” Cap and Ball Revolver, Calibre .47, 7%- | 


inch barrel, square trigger guard, good condi- 
tion, $35. Our Gun racks are full of many other 
bargains, all of which are described and listed 
in our free Booklet, “NEARBY HUNTING.” 
We buy, sell and exchange Firearms, Binoculars, 
Telescope Sights and high-grade Cameras. 
cial Bargain list of new and used Cameras and 
equipment, sent on application. 
line of Hornet Air Pistols and Rifles. 
article sold on approval. M. & H. Sporting 
Goods Co., 512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMITH & WESTON PERFECTED Model, 
topbreak, 38 Cal. 3% and 4-inch nickeled, brand 
new condition $12 each. Hudson, R52 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 2-33 


31 CAL. PATERSON Colt, Serial 260; 41 Cal. 











5%4-inch Bisley Colt, fine $24; Catalog U.S.C. | 
Simeon North- | 


Co. Firearms Collection $4.50; 
First Official U. S. Pistol Maker, limited edi- 
tion, long out of print $12.50; Many other Colts, 
Military pieces and miscellaneous U.S. firearms 


including a collection of Carbines. Will take in | 


trade certain Colts and U. S. pistols. State what 
you want. 
Boston, Mass. 





NEW LIST used rifles, tools, sundries. 3- 
cent stamp please. 


West Roxbury, Mass. 2-33 








FLINTLOCK and Percussion Kentucky rifles 
early Sharps, Winchesters, etc. Some fine speci- 
mens list for stamp. Wm. Rolston, 1987 Buena 
Vista W., Detroit, Mich. 2-33 





BRAND NEW WINCHESTER. Model 86 
Lightweight 45-70 cal. Takedown $28.45. Hud- 
son, R52 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 





GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 





GENUINE OLD English Reliable Gun Blue- 
ing—Reblue your gun like new. Just obtain a 
4-oz. bottle of genunine Old English Gun Blue- 
ing, follow the directions and in one hour you 


can restore your gun barels to their original | 


satiny, lustrous cold blue finish. Used by lead- 
ing gunsmiths. Price $1.50 postpaid, with full | 
instructions. Griffin & Howe, Inc., 202 East 44th. | 
New York City. 4-33 | 


RESTOCKING and remodeling Springfields 
and Enfields a specialty. Scope or aperture 
sights for all guns. J. F. Morris, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. 2-33 








CAST ALUMINUM butt plates $1.25, with 
trap $2.25. We remodel and restock the Model | 
of 1917 rifle. Greendale, RFD Box 651, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 2-33 


GUNSMITHS’ SUPPLIES—Butt plates, | 
pistol grip caps, barrel bands, etc. Send stamp | 
for new illustrated price list. Cleveland Arms, | 
P. O. Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. 2-33 











SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s, 30’s, 
Winchester 52, adjustable trigger pull, no for- 
ward or after creep. RESTOCKING SPECIAL- 
ISTS of the highest order in fine woods. KRAG 
FLUSH MAGAZINE side loading, capacity of 
Magazine three shots. CHECKING TOOLS 
by Whiteman, for straight or fancy checking 
$5. RIFLE SLING—HART STAPUT Target 
sling 144 inches wide $3,25. Hart Sporting sling 
% inch wide, one piece, adjustable for carry- 
ing or shooting without detaching any part 
$2.50; HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE 
MOUNTING, Scope can be changed from one 
to. more guns without re-sighting after each 
rifle has been shot in. REPAIRS, SHOTGUN 
BORING, machine rest testing. Hart Arms Co. 
2185 E. 2nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 





BUTLOG WALNUT Gunstock 
Some handsome. Small $1.00. 
nesses. Stamp brings prices. 
Rochester, Minn. 


blanks, 
Different thick- 
John Parkhill. 
3-33 





Gunsmithing, Stocking, bluing. Antiques re- 
stored. Prices reasonable, money back any time 
Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 3-33 








EBONY, Circassian Walnut and Rosewood | 
gunstock blanks. Stamp for prices. C. W. 
Pomeroy, Somers, Conn. 1-33 | 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


Spe- | 


Also complete | 
Every | 


J. C. Harvey, 971 Commonwealth. | 
2-33 


Chas. Kelly, 30 Alaric St., | 


2-33 
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There’s a 
Sedgley Rifle | 


. for every 

Small Game sporting need 
Springfield deer, 
.30-06 Action moose, elk. 
Cos on all bear, tiger 
bs and elephant. 

7% oo ihe: Perfectly bal- 
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grip. Lyman No 


















Also Ivory Bead Front | 
— Sight, mounted | 
Built on Matted Ramp. 

to with Guard. 
Order 


Calibre .25-35 
Calibre .30-06 
Calibre 7 mm. 
Retails Complete at 


‘71 


Calibre .270 

Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre ,22 “‘Hornet” 
Retails Complete at 


82 
R. F. Sedgley, Inc. 


Manufacturers Established 1897 
2311 North 16th Street, Phila. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. D. King Co., 
Call Building, San Francisco 





















































HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing am- 
munition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on tele- 
scope sights. 
club should have one. 


A. Hubalek, 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. tf. 

SUPER-ACCURATE .22 CALIBER MATCH 
Barrels fitted to any target rifle, $35 to $42. 
These barrels hold practically all records; they 
are the choice of the experts. Target rifles and 
pistols relined to .22 caliber. 
good work guaranteed. A. Hubalek, 744 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


OLD KENTUCKY RIFLES Restored to orig- 
inal accuracy; New ones made to order; Curly 
maple blanks. H. P. Bell, R. 6, Cambridge, 
Ohio. 2-33 











RIFLES REBARRELED in 7M/M and all 30 | 


calibers in nickel steel; restocking, engraving, 
rebluing. W. A. Sukalle, 270 East Congress. 
Tucson, Ariz. 3-33 





WALNUT STOCK BLANKS, sporters $2 up. | 


Full stock blanks. Write for list. 
ing. Hoopeston, III. 


E. R. Hard- 
3-33 


HORNET CONVERSION of Colt N.S. and 
S&W 1917 and S.S. Rifles, rebluing; depression 
prices. Geo. B. Sheldon, 6 Harrison St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 








stock and pistol 


48 Micrometer 
Windgauge Rear 
Sight, Gold or 


Quick service and | 


| 


inch barrel, 5- | 
shot magazine. 









































N THE FIVE consecutive issues beginning 

with the January number Ed McGivern is 
writing for Outdoor Life readers what is re- 
garded as the most complete and authoritative 
article ever printed on the subject of trick and 
fancy pistol shooting. This series of feature 
articles, the equivalent of a full-sized book, is 
only part of the unusual material for shooters 
which will be found in any issue of Outdoor 
Life, the general sporting magazine which is 
especially popular with. National Rifle Associa 
tion members. The Arms Department of Out- 
door Life is jointly edited by Col. Townsend 
| Whelen, specializing in the Rifle and Pistol, 
and Capt. Chas. Askins, who edits the Shotgun 
section. American Rifleman readers will re- 
quire no better assurance as to the quality of 


the gun articles appearing in Outdoor Life. 


PISTOL and REVOLVER 
SHOOTING 


















" ISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOT- 

ING” discusses the whole field of 
one-hand arms, the ammunition and its 
ballistics. It covers sights, targets and 


| shooting positions from the angle both 


Latest model just out, $25. Every | 





of the marksman and of the open-field 
shooter. The appendix alone contains 
ten chapters of detailed information, the 
U. S. R. A. and N. R, A. rules, match 
regulations and records, War Dept. tests 
and stopping power analysis. This 1930 
revision contains 482 pages, well illus- 
trated, about twice the size of the earlier 
editions. While our supply lasts, a copy 
will be given free with every new or ex- 
tension subscription at the regular price 
of $2.50 per year. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
101 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, Il. 


! GPNTLEMEN: For the $2.50 enclosed ‘ 
| credit me with a year of Outdoor Life O 

and send me by return mail my free copy 4 
| of “Pistol and Revolver Shooting.” 1 
| en ae eee Pe eee eee . 
] Sree 66s Sends eo ie teh y 
i CF see ccececewesece ere a 

Start my subscription with the issue § 
| PET re Cer a 
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MAKE YOUR DOLLARS Go THE LIMIT THIS YEAR 
BUY SERVICE COMPANY EQUIPMENT!! 


MINIATURE SHOOTING DECORATIONS WINCHESTER MODEL 52 


Your regular shooting award can’t be worn Begin your 1933 conquests 
on your dress clothes, so buy a miniature—FEx- with a Model 52 Winchester. 
pert Rifleman, Sharpshooter or Pistol ex- Furnished complete with Ly- 
teseeeeees $50 man 48-J and 17-A....$53.00 


NEW REGULATION LEATHER SLINGS, $1.00 


WHO EVER HEARD OF A RIFLE OR CLUB SHOOTING PRIZES 
PISTOL CHAMPION WITHOUT A = a 
Etcheraft Bill Folds, an award 


that will be valued highly. Gold 
seal of N. R. A. on inside. Duck 
or canoe scene. Each...... $4.00 
Etcheraft Key Cases made with 
the same care as the bill folds. Same scenes, 
» ciel UE ES $1.75 
Combination set 























REAL SPOTTING SCOPE 2? 












Krag Broken Shell Extracters for only.. $ .50 
Marble Jointed Brass or Steel 
Rifle Cleaning Rods. A real 
MORO: cas.s ek oo $1.25 


Hawkins Recoil Pads... .$1.25 





PARKER PEEP SIGHT 





r= 


The Bausch & Lomb Prism Scope was made REAMERS 

for Champions and is Used by Champions. Enable you to have your 
Furnished with 19.5x eyepiece...... $49.50 Aperture the correct diam- 
Collapsible metal aaa 10.50 eter cP evceesscebtass £1.00 





N. R. A. SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


801 ALLEN BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


816 BARR BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











7 Mfd. at Springfield Armory. A FULL LENGTH shell resizers, bullet moulds, 
Pn 4 jimong sPortamen who an nee, Swags, ee. =. won. “4 
: arge and small game. or Catalog. irearms Specia ty orks, Box 
Magazine hold 5 idges, bol: 
pare arts guaranteed for one year. Send ge con 634, Jamestown, N. Y. 2-33 
‘or our ca ., tion, : — 
military goods.” Batlated ‘customers ip ns, tthletic and GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES—Per hun. 
W. STOKES KIRK dred; Colt auto & 1917 S&W $2: Colt Revolver 
1627-A N. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 45 D.A. $1.75 Svringfield 30-06 MP $1.80. Hud- 
— = =... a —____* son, R52 Warren, New York, N. Y. 2-33 
HENSOLD | 
ACCESSORIES 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1.00 
Postpaid complete wit Screws for attaching. 
W £ cary almost every Four O18 wines oe nular and You save $2.25. Send diagram of gun butt. 
A few fine used glasses. Send for tists to * | Prompt delivery and Satisfaction guaranteed. 
3 IN OPTICAL co. neor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown 
BOX No. 14 ‘ MT. VERNON, WN. Y. io. 
: 46 





Marvelous “‘PACIF ic” 







Catalogp— 
send 3c stamp 
for postage. 


NOSKE and ZEISS SCOPES and MOUNTS 



























CROFT’S ALL Leather Gun Case. 


| Protection. Made from the best of leather and 












NEW CATALOG now Teady showing all 
models of New Idea adjustable butt Plates, in- 
cluding new Owens rubber Plate mounted on 
aluminum slide to interchange with Scheutzen 
Also adjustable Palm rests, Lyman Sights, 
Pacific sights, repairing and rebluing. 
C. Johnson, Thackery, Ohio. 


GENUINE MILLS 
| cal. Also 410 and 28 gauge $1.00 each. Hudson 
R52 Warren, New York, N. Y. 


GENUINE Smith &Wesson gold inlaid mono- 
tam pearl handles for Russian revolver $4 pair. 
Hudson, R52 Warren, New York, N. Y. 2-33 


CROFT’S Padded Shooting Glove is made 
from a fine grade of leather. Protects the hand 
and wrist from the rifle sling. Steadies the aim. 

f your dealer cannot supply you send $1.00 
direct. G.R.C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 


2-33 
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BINOCULARS, SCOPES a SIGHTS 




















NEW BINOCULARS, sporting telescopes, 
latest models, Prices reasonable. Write for 
| literature. Paul Weiss. Optician, 1620 Arapa- 
hoe St., Denver, Colo. tf 





VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce, universal 
focus monocular with case, $9.50. Everything 
in new and used field glasses and binoculars. 
J. Alden Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND 
JUSTED. Send your glass for quotations. Paul 
Weiss, Optician, 1620 Arapahoe St., Denver. 
Colo. tf 


WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 
scopes obtainable; have never had one returned 
+ Union mounts. Also a good selection of 

new and used binoculars and monoculars. Five 

| power monocular $5. Repairing done right; 
| send glass for estimate. Vernon Optical Co. 
t. Vernon, N. Y. tf 




















AMMUNITION a RELOADING SUPPLIES 


Cast Bullets -25, .270, 30 and 38 Special. 


‘ancy quality. 16 Moulds, Sixty cents to 
eighty cents per 100 F. O. B. Samples for 
Stamps. Guy Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 


Reloading Tool 


For Accuracy and Speed 


All over the United States 
Police Depts., National 
Guard units, Naval Pistol 
Teams, Pistol and Rifle 





























REMINGTON and Winchester old primers 
Cartridges, 32-20 Winchester, 32 Colt shot and 







’ » d 32-20 blanks 80c per 100, $7.50 Per 1000. 32 
gg PACT EES Winchester Special, 32-165 Rem. Autoloading 
for their accurate re- 35 Winchester 38-70 Winchester, full patch $2.50 






per 100, 35 Self-loading full patch 45 S&W Scho- 
field black $1.25 per 100. H. E. Roehrs & Co. 
Closter, N. ; 2-33 


loading. You, too, 
can get better and 
more accurate results 
with your reloading 
by using one of these 
speedy, semi-auto- 
matic tools. Prices 
$13.00 to $22.50. 
Reloading Supplies 


‘*PACIFIC’” SIGHTS 
Front and Rear for All Rifles 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 














SENSATIONAL AMMUNITION SALE— 
inchester, Remington, Per hundred; 44-49 Hi- 
Speed Mush $2; 38 Colt Auto $2; 250 Savage 
MC $2.50: 303 Savage MC $2.50; 7M/M Mauser 
SP $3; 32-40 sp $3; 38-55 SP $3; Russian .763 
MP $3. Hudson, R52 Warren, New York, N. Y 
2-33 


TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a 
Pacific reloading tool—a new and inexpensive 
way to get this wonder tool through our Gun 
Exchange Dept. Write for information. Pacific 















































Gun Sight Co.. Dept. A, 424 Balboa St., San | 

PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. || Francisen’ Qiiz tf 
s t, San Francisco, Calif. BULLETS—Cast as specified. Variety of 

moulds $.35 per pound. Stamp for sample. Lu- 

bricating and sizing extra. Lawrence L. Stout 

Darlington, Wisc. 2-33 















2-33 | 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSEs. Tele- 
scopes—Slightly used, $1.75 up: 8X prism Bi- 
noculars $11. All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, 
| Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc. 3 to 24 power. 
World’s largest assortment. Catalog free. Du. 
Maurier Importers, Dept. 192-A, Elmira, N. Y. 

2-33 


| | TELESCOPES: 15x achromatic; brass; 17%- 
inch extended $4.50; Microscope Outfit 130X 
$3.95; Pocket microscone 2% brass, with slides 
$1; Powerful binoculars 8X, imported, with 

| leather case $13.75. All new goods. Catalog. 
E. Lee Sales, 34 West 33rd, New York, N. Y. 

2-33 


KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive eleva- 
tion and windage. Fine, accurate hunting sight. 
Anyone can mount. Postpaid $1.00. Springfield 
Sporter Butt plates, cast oe $.50. Satis- 

















faction or money refunded, L. Rice, 352 
Oberlin Road, Elyria, Ohio. 1-33 
UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS con- 


and accurate; 
Union Auto Spe- 
2-33 


| U.S. OFFICERS 7%4X Prismatic Periscope, 


structed exceptionally strong 
Price $9. Write for bulletin. 
cialties Co., Brookville, Penna. 


| new complete with leather case $3. U.S. Sita- 
scopes $2. Krag rifles, Jim Craton’s Daven- 
| port, Iowa. P 2-33 





| GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ Field Glasses. 
manufactured by most i 


Reparations Commission. 8-power finest achro- 
matic day and night lenses 40m/m objective. 
Sold for $9.85 on money back guarantee, Samuel 
Kravit, 117 Asylum St., New Haven, Conn, 2-33 


| ANTIQUES & CURIOS 





RELIC SALE—20.000 Indian Relics, books, 
guns. walnut furniture. Photo and list 10c. 
| R. Heike, Pontiac, Ill. tf 


SEND Sc for list of Indian relics, antique 
| firearms. F. E, Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 














COLLECTION—300 carefully selected an- 
tique guns and Pistols. 20 years efforts. Best 
individual collection I know of. Some very rare 

| and hard to secure. No list furnished. If inter- 
ested in whole collection write for information. 
| Brown, Anna, Ill. 2-33 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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New 


STEVENS 


“Walnut Hill” Target Rifles 





Ti. expert marksman of today demands 
not only a rifle of extreme accuracy, but 
insists on the best sighting equipment, 
a stock and forearm of approved design, 
and a perfectly balanced arm that is com- 
pletely equipped. Such a rifle is the new 
Stevens “WALNUT HILL” No. 417-1, 
which will appeal to shooters of both the 


new and old schools. 


This new model is built on the improved “Ideal” single 
shot, drop lever action, with very short hammer fall, safety 
notch on hammer, new style lever which cocks the ham- 
mer, smooth trigger pull, and heavy barrel fitted with blocks 
for Lyman or Fecker telescope sights. Lyman No. 17A 
and No. 48L sights are regular equipment. Weight of rifle 
Each rifle is put through a 
rigid shooting test and is guaranteed for accuracy. 
of the stock and forearm has been approved 
by the National Rifle Association as well as by many of the 
leading rifle authorities. The stock is about 13 }4” in length, 


The J. STEVENS ARMS 


Owned and Operated by SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


complete about 1014 pounds. 


The design 
















ik D 




















HILL” rifles. 


when shooting in the prone position. The sha 
the stock permits etidle 
ing positions. The forearm is of the wide beaver-tail 
type, designed to afford a perfect grip. Equipped with a 
Government style of sling strap, treated with Neatsfoot oil, 
making it soft and pliable. 
Our watch-word is “Accuracy.” Let us prove it to you 
with this new Stevens “WALNUT HILL” No. 417-1. 
Model No. 417-1, as above, $47.75. Model No. 417-2, with Lyman 


No. 17A and No. 144 tang peep sight, $42.75. Model No. 417-3, with- 
out front or rear sights, $37.50. 

These rifles are recommended by the National Rifle Association and 
all bear the Stevens guarantee of accuracy. 


The No. 144 Lyman tang pee 
elevation and windage was Fo i 






> 





m with drop of 1-%” at heel and 1-5" at 


comb. The comb is thick and is located 
well forward which is particularly desirable 
ot 
ortable “holding” in all shoot- 


sight with click adjustment for 
exclusively for these “WALNUT 


An illustrated circular giving complete description of our entire line 
of “Walnut Hill” Senior and Junior target and sporting rifles will be 
mailed you promptly upon request. 


COMPANY. 


CHICOPEE FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork. Old guns. 


Curios, Coins, Minerals, Fossils. 
Arrowhead 6c. Vernon Lemley, 
Kansas. 


Catalog AND 
Northbranch., 
tf 


PAIR FLINTLOCK DUELLING PISTOLS, 
Lazarino Cominazzo, 1720, in case $65. Others 
at low prices. Boffin, 5416 Ridgewood Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 2-33 








GUIDES 


BIG-GAME HUNTER—Arrange now for that 
big fall hunt you have planned and dreamed 
about so long. Stone sheep, deer, moose, goat, 
caribou, and then there’s black, grizzly and 
brown bear; black and gray wolf. A hunter’s 
Paradise in the Musqua River district. W. 
Kiely, Hudson Hope, British Columbia, Canada. 








HUNT IN ALASKA—Brown bear a specialty. 


Saml. S. Swenning, REGISTERED GUIDE 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 





BEAR HUNTERS—I assure you your bear. 
There are no better hunting grounds for bear 
than here. Prices reasonable. W. S. Keily, 
Hudson Hope, British Columbia, Canada. 1-33 





MISCELLANEOUS 





CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED AND SOLD 
FOR TAXES. $40 buys 10 acres on traveled 
toad; $67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing; | 
$58 buys 5 acres lake front; $166 buys 50 acres | 
good farm; $270 buys 300 acres for sheep or 
game preserve; $324 buys 116 acres % mile 
ocean front. Our 16th annual list just issued in | 
the form of a 20-page booklet describes the | 
above and many other choice properties offered | 
at Tax Sale prices. The amount auoted is the 
full price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. 
Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
where there is real sport; summer cottage sites; | 
heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- | 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also | 
farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec. 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Now | 
is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, for- 
ests and farms. Small monthly payments if 
desired. Don’t delay, write to-day for free book- 
let with full explanation. Tax Sale Service, 
Room 625, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. | 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


| Ammunition Department 


| word, minimum $1. 





1-33 | 


| write for price list. 


| Frames fully assembled. 


OUTDOOR LIFE has for more than 35 years 
held a position in the front rank of magazines 
intended very largely for hunters. Its Gun and 
is divided between 
Colonel Whelen in charge of the “Rifles and 
Pistol” section, and Captain Askins on the 
“Shotgun.” Its price is 25 cents a copy, $2.50 


| a year, the lowest price at which any outdoor 


magazine of equal size can be secured. An 
average monthly sale of 125,000 copies a month 
is guaranteed, under the exacting requirements 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its 
classified advertising rate is only 10 cents per 
As a special offer to readers 


of The American Rifleman, you can secure free | 
and postage paid, with a trial six-months sub- | 


scription at $1, three valuable pocket hand- 
Hunting,” by Whelen, and “Shooting Facts.” by 
Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
facts, averaging 88 pages per book. Just ask for 
our three free hunting books when sending your 
order to Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bldg.. 
Mt. Morris. Ill. 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE 
Its true picture is given you in the pages of 
Rod and Gun in Canada, Canada’s national out- 
door-life magazine. Each issue packed with 
honest-to-goodness yarns of hunting and fishing 
in the Dominion, which has it second to none. 
Real stories that real men can appreciate and a 
gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 
months trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, P.O 
Box 125. Sta. A. Montreal. Canada. tf 





FELT EMBLEMS—Made to order for Rifle | 


Clubs, 50c and up. Mrs. L. Tompkins, 
Northwood Ave.. Lakewood, Ohio. 


17834 





| books, “Wing Shooting,” by Askins, “Big Game | 


2-33 | 


LIMITED NUMBER of high grade binders | 


exact size of American Rifleman. Three for 
$2.50 postpaid. Money back guarantee. H. R. 
Lunn, Ithaca. N. Y. 2-33 

EXPERT TAXIDERMIST work, anything, 
Skins tanned. Specimens 
for sale. Lowell Burt, Galion. R. 4. Ohio. 2-33 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT, using Brooks 








(Originators of KNOCK DOWN System) ready- | 
cut materials and save two-thirds regular build- | 


ers’ cost, have more successful seaworthy craft. 
Cruisers, Runabouts. 
Launches, outboard motor, row and sail, includ- 
ing rudder’s Snipe Class Sailer. Also com- 


| plete assortment propellers, shafting and acces- 


sories. Send 10c for catalog. BROOKS BOAT 


CO., Inc., Box R-39, Saginaw West Side, a 
t 





S FIREARMS 


PROTECT 





SAMPLE 


Ten cents brincss you a generous sample 
rust inhibitor that cleans, 
No other like 


of this unusual 
oils and protects fi:earms. 
it—patenied formu!al 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 LI1th St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for al] high-power rifles ranging 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 
Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


Purchase your Rifle Accessories and Targets direct 
from P. J. O'Hare. Send 15 cents postage for Large 
and Small Bore Catalogs and Booklet showing Cuts 
and Prices of all Standard Targets. 


P. J. O'HARE 
Largest Manufacturer & Importer of Rifle Accessories 


in America 
552 Irvington Ave. Maplewood, N. J. 


N E W — Detachable 


Cheek Piece 


Fits any rifle. Gives all the 
comfort of an expensive re- 
stocking job. Supports cheek. 
Raises eye to line of sight. 
Polished aluminum. Easily 
attached. Instantly remov- 
able. Specially adapted for 
Winchester 52 and Spring- 
field. Price $2.50, postpaid 
Money back if not satisfied 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book 
and information free. Highest references. L. 
4 aso. Dept. 370, 724-9th St., Washington. 

» 6-33 


WESTCHESTER 
TRADING POST 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
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FR SEES LIS TPS SEY Te 


This Year Get the 


Maximum Benefit 


Out of Your N.R. A. Membership 


® For a good many years we have been telling folks 


about the benefits and privileges of membership in 
the National Rifle Association. 


® We have pointed out how the good old Rifleman— 
like a visit from an old friend—brings them each 
month, from the pens of America’s best known experts, 
the cream of authoritative shooting articles together 
with unbiased reports on all new guns and cartridges. 


® We have hammered away on the subject of “anti” 
firearms legislation until thousands of shooters now 
realize that the N. R. A. is the only organization in 
America systematically combating unsound “anti” 
gun laws. 


® We have stressed the value of N. R. A. Technical 
Service—a service that saves members money, time 
and disappointment, since they may obtain from our 
staff of experts on hunting and shooting specific in- 
formation and suggestions concerning the “right” 
gun to buy, or similar personal shooting problems. 


© We have emphasized the activities of the junior 
N. R. A., which is doing such an excellent job in teach- 
ing young America how to safety handle the rifle. 


© We have repeatedly mentioned the opportunity 
members enjoy thru the medium of shooting in nation- 
wide matches at home with a fair chance to win dis- 
tinctive rifle and pitsol medals. 


® We have often referred to the services of the N.R.A. 
Service Company, which enables members residing in 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


rural communities to obtain the same high-grade 
shooting equipment as is usually found only in the 
larger sporting goods stores in the big cities. 


® We have explained how the N. R. A., as the Ameri- 
can Shooters Service Organization, looks after the 
interests of members in Congress and State Legisla- 
tures; how the Association encourages legislation for 
the aid of civilian rifle practice; how National Head- 
quarters cooperates with State Associations and local 
rifle clubs; how in a hundred and one other ways we 
are striving not only to serve American rifleman better 
but also to make America—once again—a Nation of 
Riflemen. 


© Most of the sportsmen who read this advertisement 
know all these things. They have proved the value of 
membership in the Fraternity of Shooters—have sup- 
ported the N. R. A., many of them, for years and years. 
But only a relatively few take advantage of all the 
services the Association is able to render. That is 
why we again call attention to the N. R. A. service 
program. This year we urge you to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefit out of your N. R. A. affiliation. 


® And remember, while this summary of what the 
N. R. A. means to members may be an old story to 
you, it is money-saving information to the sportsman 
who is looking for more sport out of his gun at less 
cost. Endorse the application below and pass it along 
to a fellow shooter. 


I believe in the aims and purposes of the N. R. A. and desire to support the good work as well as to avail myself of its 


services to members. 


I certify that I am a citizen of the United States over 18 years of age. 
Attached is remittance of $3.00, $1.50 of which I understand will be credited to the American Rifleman to cover my sub- 


scription to the magazine for 1 year. 


Please send me a membership card, one of the sterling “annual member” lapel buttons, copies of the latest price lists and enter 


my subscription to begin with the next issue. 


ne ee EE OEE EE RCO OT STREET 


STATE 


I am giad to recommend the above applicant as a sportsman and citizen of good character. 


-.- OFFICIAL TITLE a 
NOTE: If a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN (cost $3.00) without membership in the Association is desired, 


the above endorsement need not be made. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 











ANNOUNCING 


The New 
WINCHESTER 
MODEL 54 HORNET 


WITH NEW 
LIGHTNING-FAST SPEED LOCK 


HE year-round game 
and target rifle for set- 
tled districts. That you will 


shoot, and shoot, and shoot, 
as you have never shot 


before. High velocity, low | | 
report and recoil, extreme 
accuracy, low ammunition 
cost. Heavy enough for solid 


holding. Punch enough for 
wild hogs. 


Hornet. A better job of gun-building, from butt-plate to muzzle. A rifle 
that gives you complete confidence in shooting, complete satisfaction in pos- 
session. That is what you get in the new Winchester Model 54 Hornet. 


ys HAT is what you expect in a Winchester. That is what you want in a 
e 


This new fast-stepping, nail-driving small game and target Winchester is 
developed from the popular Winchester Model 54 bolt-action big-game rifle. 
Improved and refined to obtain the utmost consistent accuracy and dependable 
action. Its 24-inch round barrel is specially chambered and bored, with greatest 
precision, for target shooting. Polished bolt has shortened stroke and new light- 
ning-fast lock speed—ignition shortened over 50%. Safety is marked ‘‘Safe” and 
Fire.” Enclosed 5-shot magazine of staggered type. 


Selected walnut stock, with neat, well-curved pistol grip and deep, well-rounded 
forestock; grip and forestock handsomely checkered. Shotgun butt with checkered 
.22 HORNET steel butt plate. Sling swivels for 1-inch sling of shooting type; N.R.A. style sling 


AMMUNITION can be furnished. 


Use Winchester Staynless or Newly designed low ramp front sight with Lyman Gold Bead. Lyman No. 48W 


W cmcieeaaienart pg ears receiver sight, with micrometer elevation and windage adjustments. Eye-cup is 
corrosive priming ). At 200 yards, ; : ‘ ; : 7 

100-yard trajectory exceeds that furnished, for target shooting. Low design of receiver permits mounting a telescope 
of the .30/06 with 150-grain bul- sight closer to line of barrel than can be done on other rifles. Receiver is matted 


let less than the length of a wood- 3 
chuck’s ear. The high-speed soft- on top, front and rear, and tapped for ‘scope mount. 


nose bullet invariably breaks up 


on impact with the ground, mak- WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


ing it almost free from ricochets. 


On striking ‘chuck, coyote, turkey NEW HAVEN. CONN.. U.S.A 


Actual Size or goose it delivers a knockout. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


PRFSS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON,D.C, 





and Dozens of Other Major 


Events — Won with Western 


1932 wasa year of sweeping victories for many riflemen who used Western 
ammunition. Many of the most important .30 caliber matches, both in- 
dividual and team, were won with Western. Probably no other brand 
of commercial ammunition has ever won so many outstanding events. 


President’s Match—Won by Pvt. John W. Beale, Washington, N.G., 
in the Ninth Corps Area matches at Fort Lewis, Wash. He used Western 
.30-06, 180 grain, Hand Loaded Match Cartridges. 


Wimbledon Cup Match—Won by W. R. Mitchell, in the Sixth Corps 
Area matches at Fort Sheridan, IIl.,— with Western ammunition. 


Leech Cup Match—Won by Lt. Paul J. Roberts, 160th Inf., California 
N.G., in the Ninth Corps Area matches, California Division, at Sin Diego 
—with Western ammunition. 


Herrick Team Match—Won by the U.S. Coast Guard Team, Third 
Corps Area, Quantico, Va.,— with Western ammunition. 


Farr Trophy Match—Won by Wilford Mitchell, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Sixth Corps Area, Fort Sheridan, IIl..— with Western ammunition. 


In both the President's Match and the Wimbledon Cup Match at Fort 
Lewis winners of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th places used Western. In the 
Wimbledon Cup Match at San Diego the winners of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 6th and 7th places used Western. In the various corps area events, 
Far Southwest, and Eastern National Police matches, Western was used 
by the winners of 8 caliber .30 Individual Events, 4 caliber .30 Team 
Matches, 13 Individual Pistol Events, and 4 Team Pistol Matches—a 
remarkable record. 


1932 Wasa year of victories for riflemen who used Western ammunition. 
Why not give it a trial in your own rifle? The results will surpass your 
expectations. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 225 Adams St., E. Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


( Moslem 
Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 
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